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CHARACTERS  IN  THE  PLAY 

John  Rhead. 

Gertrude  Rhead. 

Mrs.  Rhead. 

Samuel  Siblet. 

Rose  Sibley. 

Ned  Pvm. 

Emily  Rhead. 

Arthur  Preece. 

Nancy  Sibley. 

Lord  Monkhurst. 

The  Honourable  Muriel  Ptm. 

Richard  Sibley. 

Thompson. 

WEBfTTER. 

Footman. 


The  Scene  is  laid  throughout  in  the  dratving-room  of 
a  houte  in  Kensington  Gore, 

The  First  Act  is  in  1860. 
The  Second  Act  is  in  1885. 
The  Third  Act  it  in  1912. 
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ACT  I 

1860 


[NOTE.- 


■  Riglit  and  left  arc  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  actor.] 

The  Scene  representa  the  drarcing-room  of  a  hm,e 
'"  ^'"""9'on  Gore.     The  house  U  quite  new 
oi  the  time:  all  the  decoration,,  pictures  and 
fumuure   are   of   the   mid-Victorian   period. 
On  the  left  three  long  windows  look  out  on 
Kensington  Gardens.     On  the  right  a  large 
double  door  leads  into  the  back  drawing-roon. 
A  single  door  on  the  same  side  of  the  room 
leads  to  the  hall  and  stairs.     In  the  centre  at 
hack  a  large  fireplace  with  a  fire  burning  in  it. 
^  lie  bhnds  and  curtains  are  drawn;  the  lamvs 
are  lighted.  '^ 

It  is  about  half-past  nine  at  night  of  the  mh  of 
December,  I860.  ' 

[Mrs.Rhead,  a  woman  of  nearly  si^ty,  is  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  crocheting  some  lace,  which  is  evi- 
dently  destined  to  trim  petticoats.  Her  hair 
"  ^"'.'"^  '■»  *^'  'tyle  of  1840,  though  her 
dress  IS  of  the  1860  period.  Near  her,  in  an 
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armchair,  sits  Rose  Sibley,  a  gentle,  romantic- 
looking  girl  of  tvxnty-one,  who  is  dressed  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  of  the  period.  She  is  at 
work  on  a  canvas  wool-work  pattern.  Cups 
of  after-dinner  coffee  stand  near  bovh  ladies.] 

Mrs.  R.  Do  permit  me  to  look  at  your  work 
one  moment,  my  dear  Rose. 

Rose.     With  pleasure,  Mrs.  Rhcad. 

Mrs.  R.  Very  pretty  indeed.  Nothing  could 
be  in  better  taste  than  these  Berlin  wool  patterns. 

Rose.  I  got  the  design  from  the  "  English- 
woman's Domestic  Magazine."  It's  to  be  one  of 
three  cushions  for  father's  study. 

Mrs.  R.  I  had  an  idea  of  doing  the  same  sort  of 
thing  for  my  husband,  after  w  e  moved  into  the  new 
house  here,  three  years  ago.  But  then,  when  he 
died,  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  go  on.  So  I'm  crochet- 
ing lace  now  instead  for  Gertrude's  trousseau. 
Will  you  have  some  more  coffee? 

Rose.     No,  thank  you. 

Mrs.  R.  Just  a  drop.  Gertrude,  pour  out  — 
[She  looks  about.]  Now  where  has  Gertrude  dis- 
appeared to? 

Rose.     She  left  the  room  some  moments  ago. 

Mrs.  R.  Even  between  dinner  and  coffee  she 
must  be  off. 

Rose.     But  why? 

Mrs.  R.  Do  I  know,  my  dear?  Just  managing 
the   house   and   managing   it,   and   managing   it. 
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Upon  my  word,  Gertrude  performs  the  duties  of 
the  place  as  if  it  were  the  foundry  and  she  were 
John.     My  son  and  daughter  are  so  alike. 

Rose  [interjecting  enthusiastically].  One's  as 
splendid  as  the  other. 

Mrs.  R.     She  keeps  account-books  now. 
Rose  [rather  startled].     Of  the  house? 
Mrs.  R.  [nods].     And  she  says  she  shall  show 
John  a  balance-sheet  at  quarter-day.     Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  behaviour? 

Rose.  She  always  was  very  active,  wasn't  she? 
It's  in  the  blood. 

Mrs.  R.  It  is  not  in  mine,  and  I  am  her  mother. 
No!  It  is  all  due  to  these  modern  ways;  that  is 
what  it  is. 

Rose.     I  suppose  John's  rather  pleased. 
Mrs.   R.     Yes,   John!     But   what   about  your 
brother?     Will  he  be  pleased?     Is  Gertrude  going 
to  make  him  the  wife  his  position  demands? 

Rose.  I'm  sure  he'll  be  delighted  to  have  his 
house  managed  as  this  one's  managed. 

Mrs.  R.  But  will  it  stop  at  that?  Once  one 
begins  these  modern  ways,  one  never  knows  where 
they  will  end. 

Rose.  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  she  ever  ac- 
cepted Sam. 

Mrs.     R.      [deprecatingly].     Surprised?     But 

why  ? 

Rose.  We  Sibleys  are  such  an  extremely  old- 
fashioned   family.     Look   at   father!     And   l' do 
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believe  Sam's  worse.  Yes,  I  do  believe  Sam's 
worse  than  father.  Thank  goodness  they  have 
your  son  for  a  partner  —  two  such  slow-coaches, 
as  they  are. 

Mrs.  R.  Slow-coaches!  My  dear,  remember 
the  respect  due  to  your  father. 

Rose  [eagerly-].  Oh,  I  adore  father,  and  Sam, 
too!  I  wouldn't  have  either  of  them  altered  for 
the  world.  But  I  do  think  San:'s  very  fortunate 
in  getting  Gertrude. 

Mrs.  R.  She  also  is  very  fortunate,  very  fortu- 
nate indeed.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Sam's 
character,  and  my  hope  and  prayer  is  that  he  and 
Gertrude  will  influence  each  other  for  nothing  but 
good.  But,  between  you  and  me,  my  dear,  the 
first  six  months  will  be  —  well  —  lively,  to  say  the 
least.  [Gertrude  Rhead  enters  by  the  door  from 
the  hall,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  cloak  of  the  latest 
pattern,  of  the  period.  She  is  twenty-one,  high 
spirited,  independent,  afraid  of  no  one.'] 
Rose.  What  on  earth's  that,  Gertrude? 
Gert.  I've  just  been  upstairs  to  get  it.  Help 
me,  will  you.'  I  wanted  to  show  it  you.  [Rose 
helps  Gertrude  with  the  cloak.]  I  only  bought  it 
to-day,  with  the  money  John  gave  mc  for  Christ- 
mas.    Thank  you  —  Well .' 

Rose.     Very   daring,   isn't   it?     I   suppose   it's 
quite  the  latest? 

Gert.     Next  year's,     jilother  says  it's  "  fast." 
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Mr,.  R.     I  hope  j-ou'll  put  it  away  before  the 
men  come  up. 

Gert.  [leith  atnimed  innocence].     Why? 

Mrs.  R.  Because  Samuel  will  surely  not  an- 
prove  of  it.  *^ 

Gert.     1  bet  you  he  will. 

Mrs.  R.     Gertrude ! 

Gert.  The  truth  is,  Rose,  mother's  only  taken 
a  prejudice  against  it  because  I  brought  it  home 
myself  this  afternoon  in  a  handsome  cab. 

Rose  [staggered].  Alone?  In  a  hansom  cab? 
Mrs.  R.  You  may  well  be  shocked,  dear.  My 
lady  refuses  the  carriage,  b..auses  of  keeping  the 
horses  standing  in  this  terrible  frost.  And  then 
5l.e  actually  hails  a  hansom-cabriolet !  What  Sam- 
uel would  say  if  he  knew  I  dare  not  imagine 

darhng?  [Caresses  her.]  I  do  wish  you'd  re- 
member we're  in  the  year  I860 -and  very  near 
61.  You  really  must  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  Why,  girls  will  be  riding  on  the  tops  of 
omnibuses  some  day. 

Rose  [protesting].     Gertrude! 

j5/r».fi.  I  hope  I  sha'n't  live  to  see  it.  [Enter 
I  hompson,  a  young  butler,  from  the  hall.  He  coh 
lects  the  coffee  cups,  putting  them  all  on  a  tray  ] 

Gert  Is  the  hot-water  apparatus  working 
properly,  Thompson.'  * 

Thompson.     Moderate,  miss. 
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Roae. 
Gert. 
Rote. 
Gert. 


Gert.  [rather  annoyed].  It  ought  to  work  per- 
fectly. 

What's  the  hot-water  apparatus? 
It's  for  the  bath-room,  you  know. 
Yes.     I  know  you'd  got  a  bath-room. 
It's  just  the  latest  device.     John  had  it 
put  in  tlie  week  mother  was  down  at  Brighton.     It 
was  his  Christmas  surprise  for  her. 

Roae.     Yes,  but  I  don't  understand. 

Gert,  It's  quite  simple.  We  have  a  boiler  be- 
hind the  kitchen  range,  and  pipes  carry  the  hot 
water  up  to  tlie  bath.  There's  one  tap  for  hot  and 
another  for  cold. 

Rose.     How  wonderful! 

Gert.  So  when  you  want  a  hot  bnlh  all  you 
have  to  do 

Mri.  R.  [drily].  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  tell 
cook  to  put  down  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  roast. 
Very  modern ! 

Gert.  [caresting  her  mother  again].  Horrid  old 
dear!  Thompson,  why  is  it  working  only  moder- 
ately? 

Thompson  [hy  the  door].  No  doubt  because 
cook  had  orders  that  the  beef  was  to  be  slightly 
imderdone,  miss.     [Exit  quickly  with  tray.] 

Gert.  [to  Rose].  That  was  to  please  your  car- 
nivorous daddy,  Rose,  and  he  never  came. 

Mrs.  R.  I  do  hope  there's  been  no  trouble  down 
at  the  foundry  between  him  and  my  son. 

Roae.     So  do  I. 
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Gert.  Why  arc  you  both  prctondlng?  You 
know  perfectly  well  there  has  been  trouble  between 
them.  You  must  have  noticed  the  chilliness  when 
our  respective  brothers  met  to-night. 

Rote.  I  assure  you,  Gertrude,  I  know  nothing. 
Sam  said  not  a  single  word  in  the  carriage. 

Gert.  Well,  wasn't  that  enough?  Or  does  he 
never  speak  in  the  carriage.' 

Rote  [to  Mr:  Rhead].  Has  John  said  any- 
thing.' 

Mrt.  R.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son your  father  didn't  come  to  dinner  was  that  he 
had  an  urgent  appointment,  quite  unexpectedly, 
at  the  last  moment. 

Rose.  Yes,  he  asked  me  to  tell  you  and  make 
his  excuses. 

Gert.  Urgent  appointment  at  his  club  —  most 
likely ! 

Mrs.  R.  I  wonder  what  the  trouble  can  have 
been. 

Gert.  You  don't,  mother.  You  know!  It's 
the  old  story  —  Sam  and  his  father  with  their  set 
ideas,  pulhng  one  way;  and  John  with  his  go- 
ahead  schemes,  pulling  )  .e  other  — with  the 
result 

Mrs.  R.  The  result  is  that  we've  had  one  of 
the  most  mournful  dinners  to-night  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  sjiving. 

Gert.  I  know!  What  a  good  thing  we  asked 
Nfd  Pym.      If  he  h.dn't  come  to  (lie  rescue  with  his 
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usual  facetious,  senaclcsii  chatter,  I  do  believe  Sniii 
and  John  

Mri.  R.  [quickly,  itopping  her].  Here  iire  the 
gentlemen  !  Gertrude,  take  that  cloak  off.  f  A'n- 
ter  from  the  hall  tiamuel  Sibley,  Ned  Pi/m.  ami 
John  Rhead.  Samuel  Sibley  ij  ticenly-eight, 
heavy,  tcith  a  lerioui  face,  a  trifle  pompous,  but 
with  diitinct  dignity.  Ned  Pym,  who  is  a  little 
over  tmenty,  is  the  young  dandy  of  the  day;  hund- 
lome,  tall,  with  excellent  manners,  which  alloK  him 
to  carry  off  his  facetious  attitude  rather  success- 
fully. John  Rhead  comes  last.  He  is  twenty- 
five,  full  of  determination  and  purpose.  He  knozi;s 
tehat  he  wants  and  is  going  to  get  it.] 

Mr*.  R,  [in  a  smooth  tone  to  Rose].  Have  von 
seen  the  new  number  of  "  Great  Expectations,"' 
dear? 

Ned.     What's  this,  Gertrude?     Charades? 

Geri.  [flouncing  her  cloak  half  defiantly  at 
Sam].     Paris! 

Ned  [coming  between  Sam  and  Gertrude]. 
Evidently  it  has  lost  nothing  on  the  journey 
over. 

Geri.  Ned,  would  you  mind  .  .  .  I'm 
showing  it  to  Sam.  [To  Sam.]  Don't  you  like 
it? 

Sam  [forcing  himself].     On  my  betrothed,  yes. 

Ned  [facetiously].  By  the  exercise  of  extreme 
self-control  the  lover  conceals  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  cloak  of  his  mistress. 
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Gert    [appealing  to  Su,n\.     But  jou  do  like  it 
—  don  t  you? 

Sam  \_cta,ively].     I.n't  it  ratlicr  original  = 
0.r^     Of  course  it  i..     Tlmt',  ju,t  the  point. 
*""'  {""-prMd].     Just  the  point? 
Oert    [In  ,„g  the  cloak  off  and  flinging  it  half 
pettishly    n  a  chair}.     ()h !  ^  ' 

John.     It's  on-ginal,  and  therefore  it  has  con,- 
m.ttcd  a  crm,c.     [Looking  at  Sam.]     Isn't  that  it, 

Sam  [give,  John  a  look  and  turn,  to  Mr,.  Rhead 

'«''0«J.     What    were   you   ,aying   about   "Great 
txpectations,"  Jlrs.  Rhead? 

about  "  Great  Expectations  "  ?  ^   ^ 

AW.     Well,  I  can  tell  j„u  one  thing  about  it  ■ 

■t  s  made  my  expectations  fron,  my  uncle  smaller' 

than  ever.     [He  ,its  by  Mr,.  Uhead.] 

Mr,   R      Oh,  how  is  dear  Lord  Alonkhurst? 

vcr  \  1  ^'  r-' "'"  *""'  i'""'--'-''— .  thank 

jou.  And  hK,  t«o  sons,  my  delightful  cousins,  are 
also  ,n  excellent  health.  Well,  as  I  was  going  to 
toll  you;  you  know  how  my  uncle  has  turned 
against  Dickens  since  "Little  Dorrit."  I  han 
pcned  to  say  something  about  "  (Jreat  Expecta- 
t.ons  bemg  pretty  fairish,  and  he  up  and  rode 
over  n.e  hke  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

^Tr,  1{    [p,„,uj].     A  f,oop  of  cavalry? 

Acd.     It  was  at  his  Ciiristmas  party,  too,  w.  ■  « 
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luck.  He  an  good  an  tolil  itii<  I  diaagrcrd  with  him 
on  purpoitc  to  nnnoy  hii.i.  Now  I  ciinnnt  ngrcc 
with  him  solely  and  simply  liccausc  he  allows  nic 
seven  hundred  u  year,  can  I? 

Hofc,     In  he  so  difficult  to  get  on  with? 

Xid.  Difficult?  He's  nothing  but  a  faddist! 
An  atisolutc  old  faddist!  What  can  you  do  with 
a  man  that's  convinced  tliot  spirits  'II  turn  his  din- 
ing-lalile,  and  that  Uacon  wrote  Shakespeare;  and 
thai  the  Binecia  Boy's  a  bettor  man  than  Tom 
Sayers? 

Mri.  H.  It  seems  u  great  pity  you  cannot  do 
something  to  please  your  uncle. 

Ned.  Would  you  believe  it?  lie  even  wanted 
me  to  join  the  llifle  Volunteers.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
can  you  see  mc  in  the  Rifle  Volunteer",  me  among 
a  lot  of  stockbrokers  and  chimney-sweeps? 

Gert.     We  cannot,  Ned. 

Ned.  And  in  order  to  raise  my  patriotism  last 
night —  [Slapping  hi>  knee  riolentl//.']  By  Jove! 
[He  jumps  up.^i  By  Heavens!  Jiggered!  Jig- 
gered ! 

Gert.  and  Hose.     Ned  ! 

Ned.  I  am  a  ruined  man !  You  sec  before  you, 
kind  friends,  a  man  mined  and  without  hope! 
Last  night  my  uncle  sent  me  a  ticket  for  the 
launching  of  the  "  Warrior." 

Sam  [with  a  snecrl.  The  "Warrior"!  Vou 
didn't  miss  much ! 

Ned.     But  my  beloved  aunt  was  commanded  to 
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b*  in  attcmlancc  on  llcr  R„y„|  n,g|,„„,  „,  „„ 
.«.d  function.  .  .  .  Well.I  f„rK..t  ,. II  about 
.t.  I  repeat  I  f„r«nt  .11  „l,„„t  it.  My  uncle  will 
certa.nljr  call  thi.  the  l«,t  »traw.  Tl.irc  will 
be  no  quarterly  cheque  for  me  on  New  Year', 
Day. 

Rote.  What  i,  «  TIic  Warrior  "? 
John  [hurttiTuj  out].  The  "Warrior"  i,  „ 
.team-frigate -fir,t  vessel  of  the  Hrilish  Navy  to 
be-  bujlt  entirely  „f  iron.  Hhe'»  ov.r  six  thousand 
Ions  burden,  and  »l.e  represonl.  the  beginning  o  '  « 
new  era  in  iron. 

Roie  [adoringly].     How  splendid! 
John  [responding  quickly  to  her  muorfl.     Ah. 
you  agree  with  me  f 

Rote  [enthu,ia,ticallyl  Of  course!  [She 
break,  off  >elf-con,ciou,ly.]  Of  course  I  agree 
with  you. 

oo!?*^  i"^'""  "  ''''^*'  P"""  -  1"'^,,].  This 
S!9tJi  of  December  marks  a  great  duy  ,n  the  hi.'iryr 
of  the  British  Navy. 

Sam  [jeith  a  slight  tuperior  smile,  trying  to  be 
gay].  Nonsenre.  All  this  day  nmrks  is  the  folly 
of  the  Admiralty.  You  may  tuke  it  as  an  absolute 
rule  that  whatever  tiie  Adrniraltv  does  is  wrong. 
Always  has  been,  always  will  be.  The  "  (Jrcat 
Eastern  "  was  the  champion  White  Klephunt  of 
the  age.  And  now  the  "  Warrior  "  has  gone  her 
one  better. 

John.     Sam,  you  don't  know  what  you're   my- 
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ing.  How  can  you  talk  about  the  "  Warrior " 
when  you've  never  even  so  much  as  laid  eyes  on  the 
ship? 

Sam.     Well,  have  you? 

John.     Yes  ■ —  I  went  to  the  launch  to-day. 

Sam.     You  ? 

Mrs.  H.  Why  did  you  go,  John?  You  never 
said  a  word  to  me. 

John.     I  went  on  business. 

Sam.  You  told  me  you  had  an  appointment 
with  the  bank. 

John.  I  only  said  that  because  I  couldn't  stop 
to  argue  just  then. 

Sam.     So  you  said  what  wasn't  so. 

John,  I  said  what  was  necessary  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  wasn't  going  to  leave  you  in  the  dark; 
never  fear. 

Sam  [curtli/  controlling  himselfl.  I  see.  [A 
slight  pause,  then  Sam  turns  abruptly  to  Gertrude 
and  says  gcntly'\  Come  and  sing,  dear.  I 
haven't  heard  you  sing  for  over  a  fortnight. 

Gert.  [moved  by  the  quarrel  —  after  a  pause  in 
a  low  voice^.     What  shall  I  sing? 

Sam.     Sing  "  Nita,  Juanita." 

Gert.  No!  I  heard  Madame  Sainton  Dolby 
sing  it  last  week. 

Sam.  Do !  —  to  please  me.  [Gertrude  turns 
towards  the  double  doors  and  goes  off  in  silence 
Kith  Sam.  Ned  is  about  to  follow  instantly,  but 
Mrs.  Rhcad  stops  him.^ 
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Mrs  S.  [whispering].  Give  them  just  one  in- 
stant  alone. 

Ned.  I  beg  pardon.  My  innocence  at  fault. 
[The  song  is  heard.]  [A  pause.]  Is  that  long 
enough.^  IMrs.  Mead  taps  him,  then  she  goes  off 
after  the  others,  followed  by  Ned.  A  slight 
pause.]  " 

Rose  [moving  towards  the  doors].  What  a 
lovely  voice  she  has ! 

John  [abruptly,  closing  the  doors].  I  want  to 
talk  to  you. 

Rose  [nervous  and  self-conscious].     To  me? 
John.     I  wish  I'd  asked  you  to  come  to  that 
launch. 

Rose.     Where  was  it? 

John.  At  Greenhithe;  only  two  stations  beyond 
the  foundry.     Would  you  have  come? 

Hose.  I  should  have  loved  to  .  .  .  if  Ger- 
trude had  come  too. 

J>hn  [musing].  You  should  have  seen  her  go 
>nto  the  water -the  wave  she  made!  AH  that 
iron -and  rivets!  Iron,  mind  you.  . 
And  then  float  like  a  cork.  I  never  was  at  a  launci; 
before  and  it  gave  n>e  a  thrill,  I  can  tell  you. 
And  I'm  not  easily  thrilled. 

Rose  [adoringly,  but  restraining  herself]  Vm 
«ure  you're  not.  I  do  wish  I'd  .een  it.  It  must 
liuve  been  almost  sublime. 

^oAn.  You'd  have  understood.  You'd  have 
lelt  like  I  did.     Do  you  know  how  I  know  that? 
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Rose  [ihaking  her  head^.     No 

John.  By  the  way  you  said  "  how  splendid  " 
when  I  was  telling  the  others  just  now. 

Rose.     Really ! 

John.  Fact!  That  gave  me  more  encourage- 
ment in  my  schemes  than  any  words  I  ever  heard. 

Rote.  Please  don't  say  that.  Gertrude  is  al- 
ways on  your  side.     She's  so  like  you  in  every  way. 

John.  Yes,  Gertrude's  all  right.  But  she's  got 
no  poetry  in  her,  Gertrude  hasn't.  That's  the  dif- 
ference between  you  and  her.  She's  very  go- 
ahead;  but  she  doesn't  feel.     You  feel. 

Rose  [breathless].  Do  I,  John?  [She  looks 
dox-n.l 

John.  I'll  tell  you  something  —  tears  came 
into  my  eyes  when  that  frigate  took  the  water. 
Couldn't  help  it!  [Rose  raises  her  eyes  to  his.] 
In  thirty  years  every  big  ship  in  the  world  will 
be  built  of  iron.  Very  few  people  to-day  believe 
in  iron  for  ship-building,  and  I  know  there's  a 
lot  of  silly,  easy  sarcasm  about  it  —  especially  in 
the  papers.     But  it's  coming!     It's  coming! 

Rose  [religiously'].     I'm  sure  you're  right. 

John.  If  only  your  father  and  your  brother 
thought  as  you  do ! 

Rose  [faintly].     Yes. 

John.  I'm  in  the  minority,  you  see ;  two  part- 
ners against  one.  If  my  father  had  lived,  I  know 
which  side  he'd  have  been  on!  I  shouldn't  have 
been  in  the  minority  then. 
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Rose.     You'd  have  been  equal. 
John  [enthtuitutically].     No!     We  should  cer- 
tainly   have    rolled    your    excellent    father    and 
brother  straight  into  the  Thames ! 

Rote  [amiably  protesting].     Please 

John  [smiling].     Forgive  me  —  you  know  what 
I  mean,  don't  you? 

Rose.     I  love  to  see  you  when  you  are  enthusi- 
astic ! 

John.     It's  so  plain.     We've  got  probably  the 
largest      on  foundry  on  Thames-side.     But  our 
business  isn't  increasing  as  quickly  as  it  used  to 
do.     It  can't.     We've  come  to  about  the  limit  of 
expansion  on  present  lines.     Ship-building  is  sim- 
ply waiting  for  us.     There  it  is  —  asking  to  be 
picked  up!     We're  in  iron.     We  know  all  about 
iron.     The  ships  of  the  future  will  be  built  of 
nothing  but  iron.     And  we're  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  largest  port  in  the  world.     What  more  can 
anyone    want?     But    no!     They    won't    see    it! 
They  —  will  —  not  —  see  —  it ! 
Rose.     I  wonder  why  they  won't ! 
John.     Simply  because  they  can't. 
Rose.     Then  one  ough^  't  to  blame  them. 
John.     Blame    them!     .Jood    Heavens,    no!     I 
don't  blame  them.     I'm  fond  of  them,  and  I  rather 
feel  for  them.     But  that's  just  why  I  want  to 
smash  them  to  smithereens !     They've  got  to  yield. 
The  people  who  live  in  the  past  must  yield  to  the 
people    who   live   in   the   future.     Otherwise,   the 
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eartli  would  begin  to  turn  tlie  other  way  round, 
und  we  should  be  buck  again  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury before  we  knew  where  we  were,  making  for  the 
Aliddle  Ages, 

Hose.  Then  you  think  a  conflict  is  unavoid- 
able? 

John,  Absolutely  unavoidable!  That's  the 
point.  It's  getting  nearer  every  hour.  .  .  . 
Why  is  your  father  not  here  to-night? 

Rose.     I  don't  know,  but  I  was  afraid 

John.  1  know  and  Sam  knows.  It  must  be  be- 
cause he  has  heard  somehow  of  an  enterprise  I  am 
planning,  and  the  news  has  upset  him.  He's 
vexed. 

Rose.  Poor  dear  old  thing!  Then  you've 
started  a  scheme  already? 

John  [nod»].  I  have.  But  I  can't  carry  it 
out  alone. 

Rose.  If  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  who 
could  stand  alone,  I  should  have  said  you  were  that 
man. 

John,  i  know.  That's  the  impression  I  give. 
And  yet  nobody  ever  needed  help  more  than  I  do. 
I'm  not  all  on  the  surface,  you  know. 

Rose.     What  sort  of  help? 

John,     Sympathy  —  understanding. 

Rose  [torn'].     I  see. 

John.  Of  course  you  see !  And  that's  why  1 
suddenly  decided  I  must  have  a  bit  of  a  chat  with 
you  —  this  very  night.     It's  forced  on  me.     And  I 
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feel  I'm  rather  forcing  it  on  ^ou.  But  I  can't 
l>elp  it -honestly.  I  can't.  Rose,  you're  on  my 
side,  aren't  30U?  "' 

Rose.     1  believe  you're  in  the  right. 

John.  Would  you  like  to  see  me  win-^i- 
lencej  — or  lose?  "■ 

Hose.     1  don't  think  I  could  bear  to  see  you 

beaten.  •' 

John.  Well,  then,  help  me!  When  you  look 
at  me  with  that  trustful  look  of  yours,  I  can  do 
anytiung- anything.  No  other  woman's  eyes 
ever  had  the  same  effect  on  me.  It's  only  because 
you  beheve  in  me.  No,  that  isn't  the  only  reason ; 
.t  ..n  t  the  chief  reason.  The  chief  reason  is  that 
I  m  in  love  with  you  —  there  you  have  it! 

Rose  [sinking  her  head].     Oh ! 

John  [coming  to  her}.     Curious!     I've  known 
you  all  my  life.     But  I  wasn't  aware  of  all  that 
you   meant  to  me,  until   these  difficulties   began 
loure  essential  to  me.     You  can't  imagine  how 
much  depends  on  just  you! 
Rose.     Really? 

John.  You're  too  modest,  too  womanly  to 
rcahse  It.  Why,  sometimes  a  tone  of  yours,  a 
more  mflection,  almost  knocks  me  over -You 
aren't    crying,    surely?     What    are    you    crying 

Rose.  It's  too  much  for  me,  coming  like  this, 
«ith  no  warning. 

John.     Rose,  be  mine!     I'll  work  for  you,  I'll 
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succeed  for  you.     No  woman  !n  this  country  shall 
have  a  finer  position  than  yp-rs. 

Roie.  I  don't  want  a  line  position  —  except  for 
you. 

John.     I'm  not  hard,  really. 

Rose.  But  I  like  you  to  be  hard.  It's  when 
you're  inflexible  and  brutal  that  I  like  you  the 
most. 

John.  Then  you  do  like  me  a  little  —  some- 
times?    [Kiises  her  hands.'\ 

Rose.  I  can't  help  telling  you.  I  didn't  hope 
for  this.  Yes,  I  did.  But  the  hope  seemed  ab- 
surd.    Is  this  real  —  now  ? 

John.     My  love! 

Rose.  John,  you  say  I  don't  realise  how  much 
I  mean  to  you.  Perhaps  I  do  though.  But  it's 
impossible  for  you  to  realise  how  I  want  to  give 
my  life  to  you,  to  serve  you.  No  man  could 
realise  that.  A  woman  could.  I  shall  be  your 
slave.  l^John  looks  at  her  mth  a  little  ttart.'\ 
Yes,  I  know  it  sounds  queer  for  me  to  be  talking 
like  this.  But  I  must.  It  thrills  me  to  tell  you. 
.     .     .     I  shall  be  your  slave. 

John,     Don't  make  me  afraid,  my  darling ! 

Rose.     Afraid? 

John.     Afrai'"  nf  being  unworthy. 
Rose.     Please.     .     .     .     [A      slight      pause.} 
Has  the  singing  stopped  ? 
John.     A  long  time  ago. 
Rose.     They'll  be  coming  in,  perhaps. 
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John  [vaguely  without  conviction].     No. 
Rote.     What   will   your   mother   and   Gertrude 
»8y? 

John.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  they'll  be  abso- 
lutely delighted. 

Rote.     And  father? 

John  [alertly].  Rose,  you're  mine,  whatever 
happens? 

Rote.  Oh,  nothing  must  happen  now!  Noth- 
ing shall  happen ! 

John.  But  suppose  I  couldn't  carry  out  my 
scheme  without  quarrelling  with  your  father? 
And  he  refused  his  consent  to  our  being  married? 

Rote.  My  heart  would  be  yours  for  ever  and 
ever.  But  I  couldn't  marry  without  father's  con- 
cent. 

John.     But 

Rote,     I  couldn't 

John.     Why  not? 

Rote.     It  would  not  be  right. 

John.     But  you  love  me? 

Rote.  Yes,  but  I  love  father,  too.  And  he's 
getting  very  old.  And  he's  very  dependent  on  me. 
In  any  case  to  give  me  up  would  be  a  great  sac- 
rifice for  him.  To  lose  me  against  his  will  —  well, 
I  don't  know  what  would  happen ! 

John.  As  things  are  just  now  —  he's  bound  to 
refuse. 

Rote.  But  are  you  so  sure  he  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  scheme? 
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John.     You  heard  Sam ! 

Roie.  Yes;  but  you  haven't  disrussed  your 
plans  very  tliorouglily  with  Sam.  He  seemed 
quite  surprised, 

John.  Suppose  I  speak  to  Sam  to-night;  tell 
him  everything.  At  any  rate,  I  sliuU  know  then 
where  I  stand. 

Rote.     To-night? 

John.  Now !  I  might  win  him  over.  Any- 
how, he'll  do  what  he  can  to  make  tilings  smooth 
for  us  with  your  father  —  surely  !  After  all,  he's 
engaged  to  Gertrude! 

Roie.  Just  as  you  think  best.  .  ,  .  And 
Sam's  very  fond  of  me,  though  he  never  shows  it. 

John.  Let  nic  get  it  over  now,  instantly.  Will 
you  go  in  to  the  others.'  [Rose  looks  at  him  in 
silence,  then  rises  and  goes  to  the  double  doors. 
John  stops  her  and  solemnly  and  passionately 
kisses  her,  then  opens  the  doors  and  she  passes 
through.] 

John  [calling  into  the  other  room].  I  say, 
Sam!  Mother,  I  want  a  word  with  Sam  alone. 
[Samuel  enters  by  the  double  doors.  John  closes 
them  behind  him.] 

Sam  [suspicious,  and  not  over  friendly].  What 
is  it?     Not  business,  I  hope? 

John  [Kith  a  successful  effort  to  be  cordial]. 
No,  no! 

Sam  [follotcing  John's  lead,  and  to  make  con- 
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venation].  I  was  wondering  wimt  you  and  Rosie 
were  palavering  about. 

John.  Samuel,  you've  gone  right  into  the 
bull's-eye  at  the  first  shot  -  Sa,„.  I've  just  been 
through  a  very  awkward  moment. 

Sam.     Oh,  I  see!     That's  it,  is  it? 

John.  I've  made  u  proposal  of  marriage  to  my 
partner's  sister.     Startling,  ain't  it? 

Sam.  No!  If  you  care  to  know,  I  was  talking 
to  your  mother  about  it  last  week. 

John.     About  wliat  ? 

Sam.  About  the  betting  odds  —  whether  it  was 
more  hkely  to  come  off  this  year  or  next.  Your 
mother  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong  —  by  a  couple 
of  days. 

John  [startled].  But  you'd  none  of  you  the 
slightest  ground.  I've  never  shown  —  Certainly 
Rose  has  never  shown 

Sam  [tcasingly].  No,  of  course  not.  But  you 
know  how  people  ^iU  gossip,  and  jump  to  con- 
clusions, don't  yoni  I  know,  I  went  through  it 
myself,  not  very  long  ago  either.  I  remember  the 
clever  way  in  whic),  you  all  knew  about  it  before 
I  d  got  half-way  to  the  end  of  my  llrst  sentence. 

John.     Sam,  you're  devilish  funnv. 

Sam.  Even  the  dullest  old  Tory  "is  funny  once 
m  his  hfe.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  Rose  did 
not  unconditionally  refuse  your  offer.' 

John.     She  did  me  tiie  honour  to  accept  it. 
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Sam.  I  must  ronfcsii  I'm  nut  entirely  niirpriied 
tliat  she  didn't  spurn  you. 

John,  All  right,  old  cork.  Keep  it  up.  I 
don't  i.iind.  Dut  when  you're  quite  done,  you 
might  congratulate  mc. 

Sam  [not  effuiiively'\.     1  do,  of  course. 

John.  I  suppose  you'll  admit,  even  as  a 
brother,  that  I'd  have  to  go  rather  far  before  I 
met  a  woman  with  liulf  Rose's  qualities. 

Sam.  Yes,  Rosie's  all  right.  Of  course  she's 
cold;  she  hasn't  got  what  I  call  poetry  in  her. 
That's  the  difference  between  her  and  Gertrude. 

John  [facing  Aim].  Do  you  hon'jstly  think 
Rose  has  no  poetry  in  her.""     Rosei* 

Sam.  Easy  does  it,  my  tulip!  Have  it  your 
own  way ! 

John  [good  humouredly].  I  suppose  where 
sisters  arc  concerned,  all  brothers  arc  alike. 

Sam.     Well,  I'm  looking  at  one.     We're  a  pair. 

John.  Shake!  [They  shake  hands,  Sam 
rather  perfunctorily.]  Now,  Sam,  I'm  going  to 
rely  on  you. 

Sam.     What  for? 

John.  I  don't  think  you  had  any  fault  to  find 
with  my  attitude  towards  your  engagement,  had 
you?  I  welcomed  it  with  both  arms.  Well,  I 
want  you  to  do  the  same  with  me. 

Sam.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  I'm  nobody  in  the 
affair.     You're  the  head  of  a  family;  I'm  not. 
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John.  Bui  yoii  li„vc  onormous  Influcnrc  with 
the  hcud  of  tt  fuiiiilv,  my  \„,y_ 

Sam  [rather  faM;,].  \\hy\  Arc  301,  nntici- 
pnting  trouble  with  the  governor? 

John.  Vm  not  nntirlpatinff  it  —  h»\  y„ii  know 
as  well  as  I  do  —  proh.ibly  much  liettir  —  th»t  he 
ain't  very  friemlly  disposed  this  last  day  or  two. 
The  plain  truth  is  — he's  sulking.  Now  why? 
Nothing  whatever  has  passed  between  lis  except 
just  every-day  business. 

Sam.  Well,  the  fact  is,  he  suspects  you're  keep- 
ing something  nasty  up  your  sleeve  for  him. 

John.     Has  he  fold  you? 

Sam  [somewhat  pugnnciomhj].     Yes,  he  has. 

John.  And  wliat  is  it  I'm  supposed  to  have  up 
my  sleeve? 

Sam.  Look  lierc,  Jack.  I'm  not  here  to  be 
cross-examined.  If  there's  anything  up  your 
sleeve,  you're  the  person  to  know  what  it  is.  It's 
not  my  sleeve  we're  talking  about.  Why  don't  you 
Iilay  with  the  cards  on  the  table? 

John.  I'm  only  too  anxious  to  play  with  the 
cards  on  tlic  table. 

Sam.  Then  it  is  business  you  really  wanted  to 
talk  about  after  all ! 

John  [movement  of  irritation  concealed].  1 
expect  your  father's  lieard  about  mc  and  Macleans, 
though  how  it's  got  abroad  I  can't  imagine. 

Sam.     JIucleans?     Macleans  of  Ureenhithc? 
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John.  Yc».  That'n  wimt'ii  worrying  tlic  old 
man,  isn't  itP 

Sam.     1  don't  knoir. 

John.     He  lia«n't  mentioned  ^[nolcnns  to  you? 

Sam,  He  has  not.  He  isn't  a  great  tallitr,  you 
know.  He  merely  said  to  nic  lie  suspcolcd  you 
were  up  to  something. 

John.     And  what  did  you  say? 

Sam.  Briefly,  I  said  I  thought  ynu  v'frr. 
[Diiigu»tedly.^  But,  hy  g'xl!  I  never  dreaimd 
you  were  hobnohbing  with  the  Maclean  gang. 

John.  Macleans  arc  one  of  the  oldtst  ship- 
building firms  in  the  South  of  Kngland.  I  went 
to  the  launch  to-day  with  Andrew  Maclean. 

Sam.  What's  ship-building  got  to  do  with 
us? 

John.  It's  got  nearly  everything  to  do  with  us. 
Or  it  will  have.  Now  listen,  Sammy.  !'• .  fir- 
ranged  a  provisional  agreement  for  partnership 
between  Macleans  and  ourselves. 

Sam.     You've 

John.  Half  a  minute.  Macleans  are  rather 
flattered  at  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  tiic  august 
firm  of  Sibley,  Rhcad  and  Sibley. 

Sam.  By  God!  I  should  think  they  were. 
[Walks  avajf.'] 

John.  They've  had  an  output  of  mir  95.000 
tons  this  year.  All  wood.  Naturally  they  want 
to  go  in  for  iron.  They'll  pay  Imndsoiiicly  for 
our  help  and  experience.     In  fact,  I've  got  a  draft 
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agrromrnt,  my  l.oy.  tl.at  i,  „i,nply  ,i|  ;„  „,„  f,,„^, 

A'im.     I)i,|  ^011  seriously  »up|«),i. 

John  IM  ,„e  finish.  If,  „  |,rilli„„t  K^roe- 
mcnt  In  ll.rce  years  it'll  nu-an  (l,e  d«ul.li„«  .„• 
our  .n.s,„os.  And  «e  ,1„.1|  l.,.ve  ll.o  .,„,i»f„e,i„„ 
of  huMK  wcl|.c,„.,,li.slK.d  in  the  great  in.lustry  „f 
the  future.  Your  father's  old.  I  don't  expect 
hm>  to  he  very  enthusiastic  ahout  a  new  .cheme. 
Hut  you  re  young,  and  you  can  influence  hi.n. 
Jle  II  be  retiring  soon,  and  you  and  I  will  l,c  to- 
gether-just the  two  of  us.  We're  n.arrying 
each  other's  s.ster.,.  And  we  shall  divide  an  cnor^ 
tiious  fortune,  my  boy. 

Sam.  And  have  you  had  the  impudence  to  try 
to  make  an  agreement  behind  our  backs? 

John  [co„troW„u  himself].  I've  „,adc  no 
agreement  I've  only  got  the  offer.  It's  open  to 
>.m  o  refuse  or  accept.  I  only  held  my  tongue 
"bout  .t  so  as  to  keep  the  j„l,  as  easy  as  po.sslMc 

wit!?;     ^'""u'""'  "°  "'«''*  *°  "PP''"'='>  ""^""-^ 
"ithout  consulting  us. 

John.     I  was  going  to  tell  you  to-morrow.     But 

I  guessed   from  your   father's  attitude  these   last 

two  days  that  something  had  leaked  out.      That's 

"by  I'n,  telling  you  first,  San.  -  tc^night.     Come 

now      look     at     the     thing     calmly  -  reasonably. 

l)ont    condemn    it    offhand.     A    very   great    deal 

depends     on     your     decision  -  more     than     you 

Sam.      I  ,|on't  see  tint  anything  particular  de- 
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pends  on  my  decision.     If  we  refuse,  wc  refuse. 
And  we  shall  most  decidedly  refuse. 

John.  But  it's  impossible  you  should  be  so 
blind  to  the  future !     Impossible ! 

Sam.  See  here,  John!  Don't  you  make  the 
mistake  of  assuming  that  any  man  who  doesn't 
happen  to  agree  with  you  is  a  blind  fool.  To 
begin  with,  it  isn't  polite.  I  know  you  do  think 
we're  blind,  old-fashioned,  brainless  dolts,  father 
and  I.     We've  both  felt  that  for  some  time. 

John.  I  think  you're  blind  to  the  future  of  iron 
ships,  that's  all. 

Sam.  Well,  shall  I  tell  you  what  we  think  of 
you?  We  think  you've  got  a  bee  in  your  bonnet. 
That's  all.  We  think  you're  a  faddist  in  the  style 
of  Ned  Pym's  noble  uncle! 

John  [his  lips  curling].  Me  like  Lord  Monk- 
hurst  !     Ha ! 

Sam.  Precisely.  Don't  you  go  and  imagine 
that  all  the  arguments  are  on  one  side.  They 
aren't.  Five-sixths  of  the  experts  in  England 
have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  future  of  iron  ships. 
You  know  that!  Iron  ships  indeed!  And  what 
about  British  oak.'  Would  you  build  ships  of  the 
self-same  material  as  bridges.'  Why  not  stone 
ships,  then?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  there's  a  number 
of  faddists  up  and  down  the  land  —  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  novelty  is  always  hound  to  attract 
a  certain  type  of  brain.  Unfortunately  we  hap- 
pen to  have  that  type  of  brain  just  now  in  the 
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Cabinet.     I  quite  agree  witli  my  fnthor  tl.at  the 
country   is  going  to  tlie  dogs.     Another  lleforn. 
Bill  th.s  year!     And  aet,.p!  -,  ;,„  attempt  to  repeal 
he  paper  duty.     But,    ,;■  co„rso.  p  .„ple  ^.,,0  be- 
leve  .n  ,ron  ships  woul,    ,,M„„,Ily  v  ,„t  to  unsettle 
the  industrial  classes  by  -,  ,,.^-„.  n.s  flood  of  cheap 
newspapers !     However,  we've  had  enough  connnon- 
sense  left  to  knock  both  those  schemes  on  the  head 
And  I've  no  doubt  the  sagacity  of  the  country  wili 
soon  also  put  an  end  to  this  faotastic  notion  of 
iron  ships. 

John  [quietly/].     I  see. 

Sam.  Oh,  don't  think  I'm  not  fond  of  iron' 
Iron  means  as  much  to  me  as  it  does  to  you  But 
I  flatter  myself  I  can  keep  my  balance,  f  More 
qu^etl!,.^  We  didn't  expect  this  of  you,  John, 
with  your  intellect. 

John  [as  before].     \cry  well. 

Sam.     I've  made  it  clear,  haven't  I? 

John.     Quite. 

Sam.     That's  all  right. 

John  [still  quietly].     Only  I  shall  dissolve  part- 
nership.  ^ 

Sam.     Dissolve  partnership.'     What  for? 

John.     I  shall  go  on  with  .Alacleans  alone! 

Sam.     You  don't  mean  it. 
_  John.     I  mean  every  single  word  „f  \t  [ 
rises.     They  look  at  each  othrr.] 

Sam.     Then   I  can   tell  you   one   tiling. 
won't  marry  Rosie. 
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John.     Why  sha'n't  I  marry  Rosie? 

Sam.     After  such  treachery. 

John  [raising  his  voice}.  Treachery!  I 
merely  keep  ir.y  own  opinion  —  I  leave  you  to 
yours. 

Sam.  Do  you  think  father  will  let  you  drag 
Rose  into  this  fatuous  scheme  of  yours?  Do  you 
think  he'll  give  his  daughter  to  a  traitor? 

John  [sarcastic  and  cold].  Don't  get  on  stilts. 
[Then  suddenly  bursting  out.]  And  what  has 
my  marriage  got  to  do  with  you?  When  I  want 
your  father's  opinion,  I'll  go  to  your  father  for 

it. 

Sam.  Don't  try  to  browbeat  me,  John.  I 
know  my  father's  mind,  and  what's  more,  you 
know  I  know  it.  And  I  repeat,  my  father  will 
never  let  his  daughter  marry  a 

John  [shouting].  Silence!  [Enter  Mrs.  Rhead 
h,j  the  double  doors,  foUowed  by  Ned  Pym,  Ger- 
trude and  Rose.     The  women  remain  silent.] 

Ned  [facetiously  coming  forward].  Why  si- 
lence? Go  on.  We've  only  come  in  because  we 
thought  it  might  interest  us.  What's  it  all  about? 
A  hint  will  suffice. 

John.  Ned,  you're  a  blundering  donkey,  and 
you  will  be  a  l)lundering  donkey  to  the  end  of  your 

life. 

Ned.     My  one  desire  is  to  please. 

Gert.  [coming  to  Sam,  in  a  quiet,  firm  tone}. 
Sam,  what's  the  matter? 
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Sam.  Nothing!  We  must  go!  Rosie 
ready.  [Very  re,pect fully  to  Mr,.  Rhead.{ 
sorry  to  break  up  the  evening. 

Gert.     But  you  can't  go  like  this. 
Sam    [mth    deference].     My    dear    Gertrude, 
please   leave   matters   to   your   brother   and    „,e. 

Ifou  re  a  woman,  and  there  are  things 

Gert.  [.topping  him].  It  is  possible  I  am  a 
woman,  but  I'm  a  reasonable  creature,  and  I  intend 
to  be  treated  as  such. 

Mrs.  R.  [very  upset].  My  dear  child,  remember 
you  are  speaki.ig  to  your  future  husband 

Gert.  That's  just  why  I'm  speaking  as  I  am.  I 
ask  Sam  what's  the  n,M.r  ~  [.comfully]  ~  and 

\^7%"^'°«'-g-"     Am  I  a  child./    Are  we  all 
children  ? 

Sam  [cvrtly].     Come,  now.  Rose. 
Gert.     And  why  must  Rose  go  off  like  this? 
She  s  engaged  to  John. 
Sam.     Who  told  you." 

Gert.  Her  eyes  told  me  when  she  came  out  of 
this  room. 

i»/«  /?.  We  all  knew  it,  and  no  word  said. 
We  ve  been  expecting  it  for  weeks.  [Mrs.  Rhead 
and  Rose  embrace.] 

Sam.     You  are  mistaken,  Gertrude.     Rose  is  not 
engaged  to  John,  and  she  is  not  likely  to  be. 
Gert.     You  object? 
Sam.     I  do,  and  I  know  my  father  well 
Gert.     You  object  to  John  for  a  brothcr-in-lawl 
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jolin !  Why?  —  You  might  at  least  condescend  to 
tell  Uosic,  if  not  nic.  It's  an  affair  that  rather 
interests  her,  you  see. 

Sam.  If  you  must  know,  John  is  going  to  leave 
our  firm. 

Mrs.R.     John? 

Sam.  He  thinks  my  father  and  I  arc  old-fash- 
ioned, and  so  he's  leaving  us. 

Mrs.  R.  John!  Leave  the  firm?  Surely 
you're  not  thinking  of  breaking  up  Rhead  and  Sib- 
ley? 

Sam.     Sibley,  Rhead  —  and  Sibley. 
Mrs.  R.     It  was  Rhead  and  Sibley  in  my  young 
days,  when  your  father  and  John's  were  founding 
it.     John,  you  cannot  mean  it ! 

Sam  [sarcasticalhj'\.  He's  going  to  build  iron 
ships. 

Gert.     And  is  that  any  reason  why  you  should 
make  poor  Rosie  unhapiy  and  spoil  her  life? 
Sam.     I  do  not  propose  to  argue. 
Gert.     The  man  who  does  not  propose  to  argue 
with  me  is  not  going  to  be  my  husband. 
Mrs.  R.     Gertrude ! 
Gert.    [looking   at   Sam].     I   mean    it.     [Sam 

bOTCS.] 

Mrs.  R.     Please  don't  listen  to  her,  Sam. 
Sam.     All  my  apologies,  Mrs.  Rhead. 
Gert.     Ai  1  you,  Rosie,  what  do  you  say  to  all 
this? 
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Rose  [humbli,  and  tearfully].  I  —  J  hardly 
understand.     Sam,  whai  is  the  matter? 

John  [coming  to  Rose].  It's  quite  simple.  I 
believe  m  the  future  of  iron  ships  and  I  have  the 
courage  of  my  eonvietions.  Therefore  you  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  marry  me.  You  see  the  connection 
"  P^f^etly  clear.  But  you  shall  marry  me,  all  the 
same ! 

f;-'"  l""'fi<i^''tlyl     You  don't  know  my  sister. 
A^rf    [to   Sam,    facetiously].     And    vou   don't 
know  John. 

Sam   [turning  to  Ned,  firmly].     Ned,  go  and 
order  my  carriage,  there's  a  good  fellow. 

AW  [going  off  by  the  door  into  the  hall].     Oh 
very  well.     [He  closes  the  door  behind  him.] 

Mrs.  S.  John,  John,  why  arc  you  so  set  in 
your  own  ideas?  Everything  was  going  perfectly 
smoothly  We  were  all  so  happy.  And  now  you 
must  needs  fall  out  with  your  partners  over  irou 
ships.  Do  you  prefer  your  iron  ships  to  Rose's 
happmess  and  your  own  ?  /,  everything  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  iron  ships? 
_^John.     There  need  be  no  question  of  sacrifice, 

Sam.  If  you  can  have  it  your  own  way.  Of 
course.  Mrs.  Rhead,  your  son  wants  to  risk  the 
rum  of  all  of  us.  Now,  so  far  as  we  Sibleys  are 
concerned,  we  won't  allow  him  to  do  so.  "if  he 
still  persists  in  his  purpose,  very  well,  that's  his 
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look-out.  Only  —  he  can  hardly  be  surprised  if 
Hose's  family  object  —  and  very  strongly  —  to 
letting  bim  make  her  his  wife.  One  does  not  en- 
trust one's  daughter  or  one's  sister  to  a  traitor. 
Gert.  Sam,  don't  be  cbildisli ! 
Sam  [dramng  himself  up].  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Mrs.  R.     John,  I'm  your  mother.     Listen  to  me. 
Give  up  this  idea  of  yours.     For  my  sake  —  for 
the  sake  of  all  of  us. 
John.     1  cannot. 

Mrs.  R.     But  if  it  means  so  much  unhappiness. 
John.     I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  gave 
it  up.     I  believe  in  it.     It's  my  religion. 

Mrs,  R.  John,  I  beg  you  not  to  be  profane. 
John  [a  little  quieter}.  1  cannot  give  up  my 
idea,  mother.  I  should  be  a  coward  to  give  it  up. 
I  should  be  miserable  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I 
could  never  look  anyone  in  the  face,  not  even  my 
wife.      [Enter  Ned  fruvi  the  hall.} 

Ned  [to  Sam  in  a  flunkey's  voice}.     Carriage  is 
waiting,  my  lord. 

Sam.     Now,  Rose !     Good  evening,  Mrs.  Rhead. 
Gert.     Just   a  moment.     [Drateing  a  ring  of 
her  finger}.     Ned!     Hand  this  ring  to  Mr.  Sibley 
with  my  compliments. 
Ned.     Must  I? 
Gert.     Yes. 

Ned  [taking  the  ring}.     The  donkey  becomes  a 
beast  of  burden.     [Handing  ring  to  Sam.}     Sam, 
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you  get  tliis,  but  yov  lose  something  tlmt's  worth 
a  lot  iiiori'. 

Sam  I  takimj  the  ring].  Of  course  I  have  no  al- 
ternutivc. 

Rose.      (Jood-lno  Jolin. 

Mr^.  U.     Jo!,„,  s!;.'s  going.     Will  you  let  her? 

John  [ruj:dh,].     \  c-uniot  give  up  my  idea. 

Sam  [yoiny  hU,  the  hall  as  Hose  stands  hesi- 
taUnyl     Co,,,,  along,  cliiM.      I',„  suiting. 

Rose  \ir.oTlmj  a  step  touards  John].  Slick  to 
your  Klea!  I..t  „,e  go!  I  l„ve  you  all  the  more 
for  it ! 

John  Don't  worry,  Uose.  The  future  h  on 
our  Side. 

Rose  [loolmg  straight  at  him].  I  __—  rff^r 
emotion  gets  the  better  of  her;  she  turns  <juicKh 
and  htirrus  from  the  room.] 

Gert.  [blanklfi,  i„  spite  of  herself].  The  fu- 
ture! [She  sinks  dou-n  on  a  sofa  and  hursts  into 
aobi.     John  stands,  looking  after  Rose.] 


[Curtotn,] 


ACT  II 

1885 

The  Scene  represents  the  same  drawing-room  m 
in  Act  I.  Hut  twenty-five  yeara  have  passed. 
iVe  are  now  in  the  year  1885.  Consequently 
great  changes  have  occurred.  The  furni- 
ture has  been  re-arranged  and  added  to. 
The  flowered  carpet  of  the  first  Act  has  given 
place  to  an  Indian  carpet.  There  are  new 
ornaments  amongst  some  of  the  old  ones. 
The  room  is  over-crowded  with  furniture  in 
the  taste  of  the  period. 

It  is  about  four  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  in  June. 
The  curtains  are  drawn  back  and  the  sun  is 
shining  brightly  outside. 

[Rose  Sibley,  now  Mrs.  John  Rhead,  forty-six  years 
of  age  and  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  1885,  her 
hair  slightly  grey  at  the  temples,  is  seated  writ- 
ing some  notes  at  a  desk  near  tlie  windows.l 
[Ned  Pym  enters  from  the  hall,  followed  by 
John  Rhead.  The  former  has  developed  into 
a  well-preserved,  florid,  slightly  self-sufficient 
man  of  forty-six.  The  latter,  now  fifty,  has 
not  changed  so  much  physically  except  that  his 
hair  is  grey  and  his  features  have  become  much 
4il 
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ftrmer.  Bat  hit  manner  has  grown  even  more 
telf-aitund  than  it  was  in  the  firnt  Act.  lie 
is  in  fact  a  person  of  authority;  the  successful 
man  whose  word  it  law.] 


I've  broiiglit 


John.     Oh,  you  are  th.ri    Rosic. 
a  person  of  importance  lo  see  yon. 

Hose  [rising].    Ned [They  shake  hands.] 

Ned.  Now  please  don't  say  wliat  you  were  go- 
ing to  say. 

Bose.     And  what  was  I  going  to  say  ? 

Ned.  That  I'm  quite  a  stranger  since  I  came 
into  the  title. 

Rose  [curtseying  and  teasing].  Lord  Monk- 
hurst,  we  arc  only  too  flattered  —  I  was  merely  go- 
ing to  say  that  you  looii  younger  than  ever. 

Ned  [seriously].  Don't  I?  That's  what  every- 
one says.  Time  leaves  me  quite  unchanged,  don't 
you  know. 

John.     In  every  way.     How  old  art  you,  Ned? 
Ned  [with  a  sigh].     W\il,  I  shall  never  see  thirty 
again. 

John.     What  about  forty? 

AW.  Or  forty  either.  But  my  proud  boast  is 
I'm  nearer  forty  than  fifty. 

John.  Well,  it  can  only  be  by  a  couple  of 
months. 

Ned.     Sh !  —  It's  a  lot  more  than  you  say,  Jack. 

John.  I  was  fifty  in  April.  There's  just  five 
years'  diflference  between  us. 
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Roic  [to  Xcd].     Ymi  lixik  more  like  .lolin's  son. 

AV(/.     Siiy  iieplifw ;  don't  bf  loo  Imril  on  liini. 

Hoae.  But  I  do  wisli  _,ou  would  go  out  of 
mourning.      It  doesn't  suit  you. 

AVt/.     Not  these  bouutiful  contuiuutions? 

Iloie.     No ! 

Xcil.  Well,  I'm  awfully  sorry.  But  I  can't 
oblige  you  yet.  I'leuse  remember  I've  got  three 
.suddei\  dentils  to  work  off.  I  think  thut  when  u 
man  loses  a  harsh  but  iK'lovcd  uncle  in  a  carriage 
arcident,  and  two  amiable  cousins  through  u  mis- 
understanding about  toadstools,  all  in  twelve 
months,  why —  {(jmture]  —  the  least  he  can  do  is 
to  put  bin  1  !'  unreservedly  into  the  liaiids  of  his 
tailor. 

Iio.if.     I 

John  [stopping  her.  kindlii  hut  rather  ti/rtmni- 
cnllij].  Now  encmgli  of  this  graceful  badinage. 
Neil  and  I  are  here  on  business.  What  are  you  up 
to,  there.  Hose? 

Hose  [zi-ith  eager  siihmis.iireness].  I  was  doing 
the  invitations  for  tlie  dinner,  or  rather  for  the 
reception, 

John.     Good.     I've  got  some  more  names  in  my 
study.     Vou'd  better  come  in  there  with  me. 
Hose.     Yes,  love. 

Ned.  Am  I  Invited  to  this  dinner?  I  generally 
get  very  hungry  about  eight  o'clock  at  nights. 

Hose  [teasing].  Yes,  I  think  I  put  you  down. 
It's  our  wedding-day. 
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AVrf.     Don't  toll  ,,.<•  how  lo„g  vou'vo  I.ccn  inar- 

ncci.        It    Would    |ij{c    MK'! 

l{o,c.     (•...isi.KTi.iK    tli.il    w.    havr    ,.    .laughter 
will)  IS  turned  twentv-two. 

John.      V,.s,     Ned,     vou    inu>l     lac..    tl„.     Caotn 

W'W.     Sixt^-onc,  love. 

John  [after  „  /Vora,  „,  hnng  coneCal]. 
Nxfy-one.  An<!  we  were  inarrl,,!  iu  Juue  of  the 
folh,wu.g  year.  Surely  y.,„  reeall  the  fare  San, 
pulled  when  lie  gave  my  little  Hosie  away. 

lio8e.  Dut,  love,  it  was  a  great  concession  for 
Jiiin  to  give  me  awny  at  all,  wasn't  it.' 

John.     Oh,  yes ! 

Itosc.  By  the  bye,  lie's  coming  up  to  town  this 
afternoon. 

John.     What,  here.' 

AVrf.     Oh !     But  I  ought  to  see  ol.l  Sam. 

Rose.  Stay  for  tea,  and  you'll  see  him  and  his 
wife,  too. 

AVrf.     His  wife.'     Ills  what  did  you  say.' 
Rose.     Now,  Ke,I,  it's   no  use  pretending  you 
don't  know  all  about  it. 

AVrf.  I  remember  hearing  a  couple  of  vcars 
ago,  before  I  went  to  India,  that  Sam  ha.I  'stag- 
gered his  counting-house  by  buying  one  of  these 
new  type-writing  machines,  ami  getting  u  young 
woman  to  work  it  for  liini. 

Rose.      1■l,a,^.  |),e  ,„.rs.„i.      Her  „;.,„..  i.  Nancv. 
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ifed.  In  it?  Only  fancy;  Nnncy,  N«ncy,  in 
the  cminting-fcoa.r/  I  .«y  —  arc  thcno  girl-clerk, 
or  clerk-girls  going  to  be  a  regular  thing?  What's 
cnmitig  over  the  world? 

John  [ihaWi  hii  head}.  Faulting  craze!  Goes 
with  all  this  Votes-for-Womcn  agitation  and  »o 
on.  You'll  sec,  it  won't  last  a  year—  not  a  year! 
Of  course,  Sain  —  susceptible  bachelor  of  fifty 
and  over  — just  the  man  to  fall  a  victim.  In- 
evitable ! 

Roic.  She's  a  very  well-meaning,  honest  crea- 
ture. 

J\ed.     You  intimate  with  her,  Rose? 
Hose.     I  went  to  see  her  several  times  after  she 
had  her  baby.     They're  living  at  BrockUy. 

Scd.  Baby!  Brocklcy !  No  more  typewrit- 
ing then.  The  typewriter  has  served  its  turn  — 
eh?     Of  course  it  was  a  great  catch  for  her. 

John.  Yes,  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  if  Sam- 
uel hadn't  sold  out. 

Ned.     How  much  did  he  retire  with  about? 
John.     Well,  you  see  he  was  losing  three  thou- 
sand a  year.     He  got  £20,000  net  cash. 

Ned.  I'm  not  a  financier,  but  £20,000  cash  in 
exchange  for  a  loss  of  £3,000  a  year  doesn't  seem 
so  bad!  Think  of  the  money  he'd  have  made 
though,  if  he'd  taken  up  with  your  ideas! 

John  [ironico«,!/l.  You  recollect  the  folly  of 
iron  ships?  And  the  bee  inmy  bonnet?  {Laughi.^ 
There  were  only  four  wooden  steamships  built  in 
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tl.is  country  l«,t  year.  1  ho  rc,t  wore  iron ;  and  I 
wa.,  r».spon«il)l<.  for  luilC  n  ,|„zon  of  Vtn 

AVrf.     \VI,,,(',  ,.11  ,l,i,  ,,.,k  „,,„„t  ,,„,,  f^^  ^^ 

John  [ilmlainfullij].     Just  talk. 

rate  of  s.x  .tcamors  «  year,  I  r«,.  understand  your 
generosity  in  the  matter  of  »ul,,,cription». 

Jintc.     He  I*  generous,  isn't  lie? 

AVrf  Told  your  »ifc.  al.out  your  latest  contri- 
bution? 

John.     N'o,  IwBs  just^oingto. 
Jio.e  [proudly].     J„hn  tells  ,ne  everything 
John.     And  Hosie  always  approves,  don't  you. 
R-.e.'     Ah !     The  new  generation  can't  show  such 

wives. 

Jio.se  [enijcHi/].     Well? 

John.     IVe.leei.led  to  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  party  funds  -  politics,  you  know. 

Aed.     \ ou  see,  it's  to  save  the  country.     That's 
nliat  •'  •    *s  to  practically,  in  these  days,     1 

'    •      *        •         .''"e  into  politics. 

'«"*.     .;<n,  noble!     I'm  so  glad.  John. 

A  «/.     And  the  great  secret  —  shaU  I  tell  her,  or 
»iil  you,  Jack? 
John.     Go  on. 

\ed.     How  should  you  like  your  husband  to  be  a 
baronet,  Rose? 

Hose.     A  Imronet  ? 

AVrf.     Sir  John  Hhead,  Bart.,  and  L  ,dv  Rhead! 

Hose  [ecstatic \.     Is  l,e  going  t„  be? 
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Ned.     As  soon  as  our  side  comes  into  power  — 
and  wc  shall  be  in  power  in  a  month.     John  Ml  be  on 
the  next  Honours'  List. 
Rose.     In  a  month ! 

Ned.  The  Budget's  bound  to  be  thrown  out. 
They're  trying  to  increase  the  taxes  on  beer  and 
spirits  —  I've  studied  the  question  deeply.  I  know 
what  will  happen. 

Rose.     How  magnificent ! 

John.  Then  you  approve?  [Rose  kisses  John 
fondly].  That's  all  we've  called  in  for,  just  to 
make  sure. 

Rose  [weepingl.     I 

John.     What's  the  matter? 
Rose.     I'm  only  sorry  we  haven't  had  a  son. 
AW.     There,   there!     I'm   sure   you   did   your 
best,  Rose. 

Rose  [to  John].  Are  they  making  you  a  bar- 
onet because  you're  giving  ten  thousand  to  the 
party  funds? 

Ned.     My     dear     woman !     Of     course     not ! 
That's  pure  coincidence. 
Rose  [convinced].     Oh! 

Ned.  Your  beloved  John  will  be  made  a  baronet 
solely  on  account  of  his  splendid  services  to  com- 
merce.    Doesn't  he  deserve  it? 

Rose.  No  one  better.  Do  you  know,  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it.  Who — ?  Tell  me  all  about 
it. 
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Well,   it's   thanks   to   Ned   in   the   first 


John. 
place. 

Rote.     To  Ned? 

Ned  [pretending  to  be  hurt].  You  needn't  be 
so  surprised,  Rose.  You  seem  to  be  unaware  that 
I  ve  gone  into  politics.  Don't  jrou  read  the  news- 
papers? 

icf"'^'     ^°'  ^  ^"^^^  *'"'  "^"'P«Pe''«  to  my  daugh- 

Ned.  If  you  did,  you'd  know  that  I  made  a 
sensation  in  the  Indian  Debate,  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  All  that  Afghanistan  business,  don't  you 
know.  •' 

Rose.     Really ! 

Ned     Oh,  I  became  quite  a  Nob,  at  once.     Bit 
of  luck  me  having  gone  to  India,  wasn't  it?     I'd 
spent  the  best  part  of  a  month  in  India;  so,  of 
course,  I  knew  all  about  it. 
Rote  [soUmidy].     Of  course. 
Ned.     The  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  I  had  a 
great  future ! 
John.     No  doubt. 

Ned  [nmply].  1  shall  specialise  in  India  and 
the  Navy.  You  see  my  father  being  a  rear-ad- 
miral, I  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  If 
fellows  like  me  don't  begin  to  take  an  interest  in 
m  our  neglected  Navy,  England  '11  be  playing 
second  fiddle  to  Russia  in  five  years'  time.  Mark 
■ny  word,  in  1890.     In  1890. 
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Roie.     Perhaps   you'll   be   in   the   Government 
gome  day? 

Ned.     There's  no  "  perhaps  "  about  it.     I  shall ! 
There's  only  one  difficulty. 
Roie.     What's  that? 

Ned  [myiteriously  and  important'\.  I'm  told  I 
ought  to  marry. 

John  [rather  telf-consciously].  Nothing  sim- 
pler. 

Ned.     I  know !     I've  had  seventeen  indirect  of- 
fers this  last  six  months,  and  that's  a  fact. 
Rote.     None  suitable? 

Ned.  I'm  afraid  of  cm.  It's  no  joke  going  and 
marrying  a  perfect  stranger.  I  want  somebody 
I  know  —  somebody  I've  known  all  my  life,  or  at 
least  all  hers. 

Rose.     And  can't  you  find  her? 
Ned.     I  can.     I  have  done. 
Rose.     Who  is  it,  may  one  ask? 
Ned.     Jack  knows. 

John  [turning  to  Rose  and  clearing  his  throat]. 
Ned  would  like  to  marry  into  our  family.  Rose. 

Ned  [eagerly].  You  know  I've  been  dead  sweet 
on  Emily  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least. 

Rose  [after  a  pause] .  I  know  you're  very  fond 
of  her,  and  she  of  you. 

Ned  [as  above].     You  think  she  is,  really? 
Rose.     But  it  seems  so  queer. 
John  [peremptorily].     How  queer?     We're  re- 
spectable enough  for  the  young  rascal,  aren't  we? 
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Rote.     Of  course.     It  would  be  ideal  —  ideal ' 
My  poor  little  Emily ! 

Ned.     Well,  I've  got  that  off  my  chest.     I'll  be 
moving.     I  must  be  at  the  Carlton  at  three-thirty 
lo  settle  up  John's  business  with  tlie  panjandrum. 
Rose.     You'll  come  back  for  tea.     She  '11  be 
here.     [Enter  from  the  hall  Emily  and  Gertrude. 
Both  are  dressed  to  go  out.     Emily  is  a  handsome 
gtrl  of  twenty-fwo.     She  has  fine  qualities,  com- 
bmmg  her  father's  pluck  with  her  mother's  loving 
nature.     But  she  has  been  rather  spoUt  by  he' 
parents.     Gertrude  follows.     She  has  gram  into 
a  faded,  acidy  spinster  with  protective  impulses  for 
her  niece,  Emily,  on  whom  she  spends  all  her  sun- 
pressed  maternal  feelings.'] 

EmUy  [slightly  disconcerted].  Why,  father' 
How  is  it  you  aren't  at  the  works  this  afternoon 
earnmg  our  bread-and-butter." 

John  [delighted].     Such  impertinence! 
Rose.     Emily,  I  really  wonder  at  you!     What 
your    grandmother    Rhead    would    have    said    to 
such  manners  if  she'd  been  alive,  I  daren't  think. 
And  Lord  Monkhurst  here,  too ! 

Emily.  Well,  mamma,  you  see,  grandmother 
isn't  alive!  [To  Ned,  who,  after  shaking  hands 
vnth  Gertrude,  advances   towards  her].     And   as 

for  dear  old  Uncle  Ned [Ned,  John  and 

Rose  are  all  somewhat  put  about  by  this  greeting. 
Ned  hesitates,  his  hand  half  out.]  Aren't  you  go- 
ing to  shake  hands,  then? 
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Ned  [ihaking  hands].  Why  "uncle"?  You've 
never  called  me  uncle  before  ? 

Emily.     Haven't  I?     It  seems  to  suit  you. 
Ned.     I'm  severely  wounded.     And  I  shall  retire 
into  my  wigwam  until  you  make  it  up  to  me. 
Rose.    Vou  really  are  very  pert,  Emily. 
Emily  [affectionatelyl.     I  should  have  thought 
you  would  adore  being  my  uncle.     I'm  sure  I  like 
you  lots  more  than  I  like  Uncle  Sam,  for  instance. 
Ned.     That's  better.     I'm  peeping  out  of  my 
wigwam  now.     Only  I  won't  be  your  uncle.     I 
won't  be   anybody's   uncle.     I  don't   mind   being 
your  crusin,  if  that's  any  use  to  you. 

Gert.  [sharply].  He's  afraid  of  being  taken 
for  the  same  age  as  your  auntie,  darling. 

Ned  [to  Gertrude].  Half  a  moment,  Gertrude, 
and  I'll  try  to  think  of  a  compliment  that  will  turn 
your  flank. 

Gert.     My  flank,  Ned? 

Ned.     I  mean 

Emily  [to  her  parents  and  Ned].  Where  were 
you  all  off  to? 

Rose.     Your  father  and  I  are  going  to  the  study. 
Ned.     And  I'm  going  on  an  errand,  but  I  shan't 
be  long. 

John.  And  may  we  ask  where  you  and  Auntie 
Gertrude  are  "  off  to,"  Miss  Inquisitive? 

Gert.  Oh,  Mr.  Preece  is  calling  for  us  to  take  us 
to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Emily.     And  then  we  shall  have  tea  at  the  new 
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Hotel  Mftropole.  in  Northumberland  Avenue     It's 
the  very  latest  thing. 

John  [in  a  diferent  tone].  Prcece?  But  he 
was  here  last  Sunday. 

EmUy.     Yes,  it  was  then  wc  arranged  it. 

John  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  your  seeing  so 
much  of  Preece.     And  your  mother  doesn't  like  it. 

Rose.     No,  indeed ! 

Gert.  But  why  not?  He's  the  cleverest  man  in 
your  works.     You've  often  said  so. 

John  He  may  be  the  cleverest  man  in  my 
works;  but  he  isn't  going  to  be  the  cleverest  man"^ 
my  house.  Who  gave  him  leave  to  take  half  a  day 
off,  I  should  like  to  know?  ^ 

^Gert.     He  said  he  had  business   in   the  West 

Emily  [to  Ned-\.  Now  if  you  want  to  make 
yourself  useful  as  a  cousin,  please  explain  to  these 
called-so  parents  that  they  oughtn't  to  spoil  me 

It's  noTV "      "TJ  "'  "'*'  "  ""^  °'  ■-"  *•-  -t- 
yrT  rf""",  f*  '  '"^  ^""^  '°^  -"y  disposition. 
Ned   [to  John].     Is   this   man-about-town   the 
same  Preece  you  were  telling  me  of? 

Emily.  There  you  are,  you  see!  He  tells 
everyone  about  Mr.  Preece.  He's  as  proud  us 
Punch  of  Mr.  Preece. 

JoA„  [^or.  kindly].     Arthur  Preece  is  a  youth 

hat  I  discovered  m  my  drawing  office.     Last  year 

I  took  out  a  patent  for  him  for  bending  metal 
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plates  at  a  low  temperature;  and  It's  attracted 
some  attention.  But  our  relations  arc  purely  busi- 
ness. 

Gert.  Still,  it  was  you  who  first  asked  him  to 
the  iiuuse. 

John  [drihj].  It  was.  And  Rose  kept  him  for 
tea.  It's  all  our  fault  as  usual.  However  — 
[rising]  —  you'll  kindly  tell  Master  Freece  that 
you  can't  give  yourselves  the  pleasure  of  his  so- 
ciety this  afternoon. 

EmUy.     But  why? 

John  [continuing].  And  if  he's  obstreperous, 
inform  him  that  /  am  in  my  study,  and  rather  anx- 
ious to  know  exactly  what  his  business  in  the  West 
End  is. 

Emily  [insisting].     But  whj',  father? 

John  [firmly].  Simply  because  your  mother 
and  I  wish  you  to  be  in  this  afternoon.  Uncle 
Sam  and  Aunt  Nancy  are  coming,  for  one  thing. 

Emily  [disdainfully].  Uncle  Sam!  Aunt 
Nancy ! 

Rose.  Emily!  I  won't  have  you  bandying 
words  with  your  father ;  you  seem  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  respect. 

Emily  [to  Ned  angrily].  Aren't  they  tyrants! 
[She  goes  to  a  little  table  and  takes  off  her  bonnet, 
in  a  quick  annoyed  way.] 

Rose  [very  politely  and  nicely  to  Gertrude], 
Gertrude,  if  you  aren't  going  out,  could  you  come 
into  the  study  about  those  addresses? 
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Gert  Itomezohat  .nappiMy,  taking  Emily', 
bonneq      Of  course!     [She  goe,  out  quickly.^' 

John  [to  Ned].  Well,  you've  got  to  be  off  Jhen, 
for  the  moment.  [All  are  near  the  door  noK,  ex- 
cept Emdy,  who  i,  drawing  off  her  glove,  ,av. 
agely.] 

Ro,e  [in  a  low  voice  to  Ned}.  Till  tea,  then. 
li>he  goe,  out,  nodding  her  head  lignificantly.] 

Ned  [he,itaimg-\.  Yes.  [To  John.]  But  I 
must  just  kiss  the  hand  of  this  new  cousin  of  mine 
tirst. 

John  [in  a  peculiar  tone].  Oh!  All  Right! 
[He  follow,  Roie.]  * 

Ned  [going  up  to  Emily,  roho,e  face  i,  turned 
away  ingratiatingly].  Now,  I'm  not  included  in 
this  frown,  am  I? 

Emily    [facing   him   and   bursting  out]      But 
don't  jrou  think  it's  a  shame,  seriously? 
Ned.     Of  course  if  you've  promised  Mr.  Preece, 

and  don't  want  to  disappoint  him 

Emily  [with  faUe  lightne,,].     Qh,  Mr.  Preece  is 
nothmg  to  me!     Only  I  do  want  to  know  where 
1  am.     The  fact  is  they  let  mc  do  as  I  like  in  little 
thmgs,  and  they're  frightfully  severe  in  big  things. 
Not  really  b,g  things,  but  -  you  know  -— 
Ned.     Middling  big  things. 
EmUy.     After  all  I'm  twenty-two. 
Ned.     A  mature  age. 
^^^^^U'umy].     Oh!     NaturaUy    you    take 
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Ned.     Honour  bright,  I  don't !     1  tell  you  I  feel 
far  more  like  your  agv  tlmn  tlscirs.     I'm   much 
younger  than  your  fatlicr  —  much!     That's  why 
I  don't  like  being  called  uncle. 
Emily.     Really  ? 
Ned.     llcii'W. 

Emily    [con^dentudly'\.     And    there's    another 

thing.     They  oughtn't  to  treat  Auntie  Gertrude 

like   that,    ought   theyT     She's   got   more   brains 

than  anybody  else  here. 

Ned.     Than  your  father? 

Emily.     No,  not  than  father.     I  meant  mother, 

and  Uncle  Sam,  and  mc  —  and  you 

Ned.     I  see. 

Emily.  Who  is  it  runs  the  house.'  You  don't 
suppose  it's  mother,  do  you?  Mother  is  absorbed 
in  father,  quite  absorbed  in  ?  im.  No !  It's  auntie 
does  everything.  And  yet  she's  nobody,  simply  no- 
body. She  arranges  to  take  me  out,  and  they  stop 
it  without  so  much  as  apologising  to  her. 
Ned.  Well,  you  sec,  she's  an  old  maid. 
Emily.  I  don't  care  whether  she's  an  old  maid 
or  not.  She's  the  only  friend  I  have.  Father  and 
mother  are  most  awfully  fond  of  me  and  all  that, 
and  motlior  is  sweet,  isn't  she?  But  still  that 
makes  no  difference.  There  are  two  camps  in  this 
house;  they're  in  one,  and  auntie  and  I  are  in  the 
other.  And  I  tell  you  we  have  to  be  regular  con- 
spirators, in  self-defence.  Of  course  I'm  trusting 
you. 
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AVrf  [aho  ha,  been  playing  uith  a  hook-  he  has 
picked  up  from  a  table].     You  may. 

Emily.     V^r  instance,  they   won't  let   n,e  read 
Oiuda      They  don't  even  like  auntie  to  read  Ouida. 
AVd.     This  isn't  Ouida. 

Emily.     I  know  it  isn't.     That's  William  Black. 
They  re  always  throwing  William  Black  at  me.  and 
I  liate  hmi.     I  want  to  read  Ouida. 
AW.     You  must  wait  till  you're  married 
Emily.     I  won't.     And  I  do  so  want  to  go  to 
the  Hotel  Metropole. 

tied.     I  thought  it  was  the  Royal  Academy. 
Emdy.     The  Academy  too. 
AW.     Look  here,  Emily.     Suppose  I  arrange  a 
Jittle  theatre  party.' 

Emdy.  Not  with  father  and  mother.  They'll 
want  to  go  to  something  silly. 

AW.  No.  Just  your  auntie  and  me  —  and 
yoM,  of  course. 

Emily.     Will  you." 
AW.     Rather ! 

Emily.  You're  quite  coming  out.  But  will 
they  allow  it.' 

AW.     You  bet  they  will. 

Emily.     Where? 

y^ed.     Anywhere  you  like. 

Emily.  Do  you  know  "  The  Mikado's  "  been 
running  three  months,  and  I  haven't  seen  it  yet? 

AVrf.  «  Here's  a  '  How  d'you  do ! '"  The  Sa- 
voy then. 
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Emily.  Oh !  Hurrah !  Hurrnh !  Thanks ;  you 
are  a  dear. 

Xed  [pleated].  Am  I?  That's  all  right  then. 
Au  revoir.     [Tumt  to  the  door.'] 

Emily  [calling  him  back].  Cousin!  [She 
bechoni  him  to  come  to  her.]  VVhut's  lliU  secret 
between  you  and  father  and  mother? 

tied.     What  secret? 

Emily  [crosily].  Now  you  needn't  protend.  I 
could  see  it  as  plain  as  anything  wlicn  I  ciinie  in. 
And  when  they  went  out  too,  for  that  matter. 

yed.     I  can't  stand  being  bullied. 

Emily.     Tell  me,  and  I  won't  bully  you. 

Ned  [tolemnly].  You're  going  to  be  related  to 
a  baronet. 

Emily  [diaturbed].  They  don't  want  me  to 
marry  a  baronet,  do  they? 

Ned.  Foohsh  creature !  No.  It's  the  oppo'  . 
camp  that's  about  to  receive  a  title. 

Emily  [delighted] .     Father  —  a  baronet ! 

Ned.  I'm  just  off  to  make  the  final  arrange- 
ments now. 

EmUy.     Truly? 

Ned.  Don't  be  misled  by  my  modest  exterior. 
I'm  a  terrific     ob  —  really.     [He  turns  to  go.] 

Emily  [at  ne  is  going].  Didn't  you  say  some- 
thing about  kissing  my  hand?  One  of  your  jokes, 
I  suppose.  [Ned  comes  and  kisses  it,  then  hurries 
to  the  door.  As  he  opened  it  he  looks  back  and 
lays   "  The   Mikado,"   and  hurries   out.     Emily 
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>tand,  a  moment  hit  in  thought,  a  mUe  on  her  lip,. 
I'hen  ,he  hum,,  quite  uncon,ciou,ly,  "  For  he',  go- 
ing to  marry  Yum-Yum,  Yum-Yum/  "  Goe,  bacX- 
to  the  table  on  tchich  the  William  Black  h  h,i„g 
p,ck,  it  up -open,  it.  reading  a  bit.  Uun  fling, 
the  oook  a,ide,  muttering  in  di,gu,t,  "  Hlaclc!  " 
Thompson  enter,.  He  ha,  j-rc-^n  old  m  the  ,ervice 
of  the  Rhead,.] 

rhomp,on  [announcing],  Mr.  Prcccc.  [He 
unthdram.  Arthur  Preece  enter,.  Hi,  age  i, 
twenty-five;  he  i,  a  man  of  the  clerk  da,,,  who,, 
talent  and  energy  have  made  him  what  he  i,.  He 
t*  full  of  enthu,ia,m,  eame,t,  but  with  a  rough 
seme  of  humour.  Rather  ,hort  and  ,tocky  in  fig- 
ure but  important.  His  clothe,  are  neat  and  u,e- 
ful  —  but  very  ,imfle.] 

Preece  [excited].  Good  afternoon.  Miss  Uhead. 
I  m  afraid  I'm  a  little  early. 

EmUy  [putting  on  the  manner  of  a  teaman  of  the 
world].  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Preece.  I'm  sure  Auntie 
Gertrude  will  be  delighted. 

Preece  [vaguely].  She's  not  here  now,  your 
aunt? 

Emily  [looking  round].     No. 

Preece  [eagerly].  J  wonder  if  I  sliould  have 
time  to  tell  you  something  before  she  comes  in. 
It  isn't  that  it's  a  secret.  But  nobody  knows  yet, 
and  I  should  like  you  to  be  the  first. 

Emily.     How  very  kind  of  you,  Jlr.  Preece! 

Preece.     I've  only  just  known  it  myself. 
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F.mily.     II  urciiH  to  l)c  \ery  llirilling, 

I'reice.  If  i»,  rutlicr.  It's  just  llii«.  I've  «uc- 
cccdi'd  in  mnking  mild  steel  neiirly  five  per  ci'iit. 
iiglitcr  than  it's  ever  licen  iimile  before.  Nearly 
five  per  cent,  lighter,  iind  no  extrii  cost. 

Emily,     Really!     How  much  is  five  per  cent.? 

I'reece.  It's  onc-twenlieth  part.  You  know,  it's 
enormous. 

Emily.     I  suppose  it  is. 

Prerce.  I  dare  say  you  don't  quite  realise  what 
it  means  —  this  enormous  change  in  the  specific 
gravity.     Dut  it  i>  enormous. 

Emily.     What  is  specific  gravity?     In  a  word? 

Preece.  It's  —  well  —  Now  supposing  —  Do 
you  mind  if  I  explain  that  to  you  soiae  other  time? 
I'd  like  to,  awfully! 

Emily.     Oh !     Any  time ! 

Preece.  It's  quite  O.K.,  you  know.  And  the 
thing  comes  to  this.  Assume  the  stei'l  for  a  big- 
gish ship  cost  £20,000.  Under  my  new  process 
you'd  get  the  same  result  with  steel  that  weighed 
about  a  twentieth  less  and  cost,  roughly,  £19,000. 
Net  saving  of  nearly  one  thousand  pounds ! 

Emily  [impresmd'].     And  did  you 

Preece  [^continuing'].  And  not  only  that.  As 
the  liuU  weighs  so  much  less,  you  can  carry  a  pro- 
portionately heavier  (Mirj^o  in  the  same  bottom. 

Emily.     Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
An<l  mil  I  rrilly  the  first  to  know? 
Prcere.      You  £iro. 
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Emilff.     An,l^„ufm„„|„„t,l,i»„]|,u„„o' 
Irecr      ()|,  y,,, ;     ,.;,„,,,,  „„.  ^ 

i-mtl!,.     Not  even  fotlur.' 
Prffcf.     No. 

.^^  *'«'/.'/•     I  suppose  1,..  k„o«',  .vo.,  arc  oxp<-rim<.nt  - 

Preece.  Of  c„„„e.  Th«f,  ,„v  jol,  Tl„.f, 
»lmt  he  took  ,nc  ouf  of  tho  ,|r„«i„g  offlc..  for.  p,,, 
Hivwys  cxporimoMtinR  on  so.mtlMng. 

Kmih,.  I  expect  yc'rc  «lmt  IIkv  ..,.11  ,u,  i„. 
vcntor. 

Prcccc[hun,orou.h,l  I  cxpcWI  am.  [Eager- 
'.Vl  Id  pn.ctic,.llv  fini,lK..I  this  experiment  a 
week  ago.  But  I  had  to  nmke  sure  whether  there 
»«s  nny  manganese  l.ft  in  the  steel.  I've  been 
Kotlmg  a  friend  «t  the  C'it.y  „n,l  Guilds  of  I.on.lon 
Institute  to  analyse  it  for  n,e  -  you  knou,  the  hi^. 
red  bu.ldmg  m  Exhibition  Hoad.  I've  j„st  con>e 
Irom  there. 

Ematf.  So  that  was  your  business  in  the  West 
End?  IPreece  „och.]  I'„,  sure  auntie  and  I 
Imdn  t  an  idea  it  was  anytlung  half  so  ron.antic. 

i  rcece.     H  i,  romantic,  i.sn't  it.' 

Emay.     No  wonder  you're  so  excited. 

Preece.  Am  I?  Well,  I  don't  care!  It's  all 
r'Rht.  That's  all  I  e„re  about.  Here's  a  bit  of 
the  steel  now.      [He  offers  her  a  small  sample.  I 

t-mdy.      Is  it  forme.'     .M,,y  I  keep  it.' 
Preece,     I  want  you  to. 
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Emily.  Rather  a  strange  thing  for  a  girl  to 
keep,  isn't  it? 

Preece.    You  don't  mind 

Emily.  I'd  part  with  all  my  jeweucry  before  I 
parted  with  this.  D'you  know,  it  makes  me  feel 
very  proud.  And  when  I  think  of  poor  old  father 
not  knowing  anything  about  it 

Preece.  I  shall  tell  him  to-morrow  if  he  can 
spare  time  to  see  me. 

Emily.     Spare  time  to  see  you  ^—  why  ? 

Preece.  Oh !  you  don't  know,  but  Mr.  Rhcad's 
a  sort  of  crowned  head  on  the  works.  You  can't 
walk  into  his  office  as  if  it  was  a  public-house,  I  can 
tell  you. 

EmUy.    But  it's  so  important  for  him. 

Preece.  Rather!  Much  more  important  for 
him  than  for  me. 

EmUy.     Why? 

Preece.  Under  our  agreement !  Our  agreement 
has  five  years  to  run  yet,  and  during  that  time 
everything  I  do  belongs  to  the  firm.  I  only  get 
a  percentage  on  whatever  my   inventions   bring 

in. 

EmUy.     What  percentage? 

Preece.  Ten.  For  every  hundred  pounds  profit 
I  get  ten  pounds  and  the  firm  gets  ninety. 

EmUy.  But  what  a  frightful  shame !  It  ought 
to  be  the  other  way  about  —  you  ninety  pounds 
and  the  firm  ten. 

Preece.     Oh,   no!    It's    fair    enough  —  really ! 
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They  pay  me  a  very  good  salary.  And  you  must 
remember  ,f  Mr.  Rhead  hadn't  taken  me  out  of 
the  drawing  office,  I  should  be  there  now  getting 
two  pounds  a  week !  * 

Emily  I  don't  eare!  I  think  it's  a  frightful 
shame.     I  shaU  tell  father. 

Preece  [half  playfully-^.  v\ee.ne  don't,  unless 
you  want  to  ruin  me  with  him.  I  owe  just  about 
cverythmg  to  your  father. 

Emily.     But  it's  so  horridly  unfair 
Preece.     Oh,  no!     I  assure  you.     I  shall  have 
all  the  money  I  wa„t,  and  more.     And  it  will  al- 
ways be  my  invention.     That's  the  point. 
Emily.     Then  you  don't  care  for  money? 
Preece.     Yes,  I  do.     I  want  enough.     In  fact,  I 
want  a  good  deal.     But  what's  interesting  is  to  do 
thmgs   and  to  do  'em  better  and  quicker,  and  less 
clumsily  than  ever  they  were  done  before.     If  I 
can  make  nineteen  tons  of  steel  do  the  work  of 
twenty -Well.  I  reckon  I've  accomplished  some- 
thing for  the  world. 
Emily.     I  like  that.     It's  very  original. 
Preece.     Not  my  notion,  you  know.     I'm  a  dis- 
ciple of  William  Morris. 

Emily.     Oh!     He's  a  poet,  isn't  he? 

You  sliould  read  «  The  Earthly  Para- 


Preece. 
disc." 
Emily. 
Preece. 


I  should  love  to. 

If  people  would  read  a  bit  more  William 

\A         Icc-D         ^ff        i.1 '11 


r— r """ ™u  a  uit  more  William 

Moms,  and  less  of  these  silly  gim-crack   novels 
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about  lord  and  actresses  —  Ouida  and  so  on  — 
What's  the  matter? 

Emily.  Nothing.  [Witt  a  certain  self-satit- 
factionl.     William  Black's  silly  too,  isn't  he? 

Preece,     Of  course. 

Emily  [firmly'\.  I'm  going  to  read  "The 
Earthly  Paradise." 

Preece.  Let  me  lend  it  you.  I've  got  a  signed 
copy,  from  the  author. 

Emily.     You  know  an  author ! 

Preece.  I  know  William  Morris.  I  was  up  at 
his  stable  last  night. 

Emily.     His  stable? 

Preece.  He  gives  lectures  in  a  stable  behind  his 
house  at  Hammersmith.  I  wish  you'd  heard  him 
pitching  into  the  House  of  Lords.  "  A  squad  of 
dukes." 

Emily.     But  why? 

Preece.  Oh,  because  they  aren't  interested  in 
the  right  thing. 

Emily.     What  is  the  right  thing? 

Preece.  The  right  thing  is  to  make  the  world 
fit  to  live  in. 

Emily.     But  isn't  it? 

Preece.     Have  you  ever  been  to  the  East  End? 

Emily.  I  did  some  slumming  once,  just  to  see. 
But  I  was  so  ashamed  to  go  into  their  awful  houses, 
that  I  never  tried  again. 

Preece  [getting  vp,  excitedl.  That's  grand! 
Thai's  grand!     That's  just  how  I  feel.     Every- 
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one  feel,  l.ke  that  tl,at'«  got  an,  ;„,„gin,aio„  „„,, 

They  ought  to  go  and  get  buried  if  they  can't 
govern  better  than  that.  ^ 

-'oved}.     But  how  are  you  going  to  change  it? 

Preece.     Not  by  slun^ming,  that's  a  ccrtaintv. 
You  can  only  change  it  by  getting  some  dece^.t 

\1  ^Ti-7^  ''^  P'''^'"^  '"'■''  ""'J  ''-"«  your 
job  and  th,nk.ng  a  great  deal  less  about  tung 
and  dnnkmg,  and  fine  clothes,  and  being  i„  the 
-man-l  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.  Do  y!„  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do  as  soon  as  I  can  afford? 
I  m  going  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament 

the  Hotel  Metropole? 

J'^eecejconfused].    I  thought  you'd  like  it.     I 

£m%.     You  despise  it  yourself. 

Preece.     I'm  human. 

Emili,.     But [She  drarcs  close  to  hint]. 

Preece.  I'm  very  ambitious.  I  want  a  whole 
lot  of  things.  But  if  I  thought  I  could  find  some- 
one—find a  woman,  who  — who  feels  as  I  feci- 
whod  hke  before  everything  to  help  to  make  the' 
world  decent  —  I'd 

Emilt,.     I [Profoundly  ,ttrred,  she  falU 

into  his  arms.]  ' 
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Preece.  Emily!  \_He  kiiiet  her  long,  holding 
her  clote.l 

Emily  [gently  releaiei  herself  and  Tcalki  away. 
With  efort].  I  haven't  told  you.  I  forgot. 
Father  doesn't  wish  me  to  go  out  with  you  this 
afternoon.  He's  here  now,  in  the  study.  [Ger- 
trude enter/  from  the  hall,  withotit  her  bonnet  thii 
time.'] 

Gert.  Good  aftemoon,  Mr.  Preece.  [They 
shake  hands.  To  Emily.]  I  suppose  you  —  er 
—  told  Mr.  Preece  that  the  excursion  is  counter- 
manded?    [She  goes  to  the  ^replace.] 

Emily.  Yes,  Mr.  Preece  was  just  going. 
[Gently.]  Good  afternoon.  [She  holds  out  her 
hand  to  Preece,  who  hesitates.  Emily  repeats  tj» 
firmer  tone.]  Good  afternoon.  [In  a  tender 
voice.]  Please!  [With  a  smile.]  Another  time! 
[Preece  shakes  hands  and,  bowing  to  Gertrude,  re- 
tires. As  he  departs  Gertrude  rings  the  bell  by  the 
freplace.] 

Gert.  Well,  Pve  been  catching  it,  I  can  tell 
you! 

Emily  [shaken].     What  about? 
Gert.     About  you.     They  simply  asked  me  to 
go  into  the  study  so  that  I  could  be  talked  to  —  for 
your  good,  my  girl. 

EmUy.     They  weren't  rude,  were  they? 
Gert.     You  know  your  mother's  always  almost 
most     considerate.      She's     an     angel.     But    your 
father  rubbed  it  in  finely.     How  many  times  had 
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Emily. 

Gert. 

Emily, 

Gert. 

Emily. 


you  seen  the  young  man? -If  ever  alone?- 
What  on  earth  was  I  thinking  of? -What  on 
earth  was  your  mother  doing  to  have  noticed  noth- 
ing  (  As  If  your  mother  ever  noticr  J  anything  < ) 
And  so  on !  Of  eourse.  I  told  them  pretty  straighi 
that  they  were  makmg  a  most  ridiculous  fuss  about 
nothing. 

Well,  anyhow,  I've  let  him  kiss  me. 
You've  let  him  kiss  you?     When? 
Just  now.     Here. 

But  what 

Don't  ask  me.     I  don't  know,  I  reallv 
don't.     But  I've  felt  it  coming  for  some  time.        ' 
Gert.    Do  you  mean  to  say  he  walked  in  here  and 
proposed  to  you  straight  off,  and  you  accepted 

Emay.     I  didn't  accept  him,  because  he  didn't 
propose.     He  was  talking  about  his  ideas. 

Gert.     What  ideas? 

Emily  [with  a  vague  gesture].  Oh,  about  the 
world  in  general,  and  all  that  he  means  to  do 
Hes  made  another  marvellous  invention,  only  no 
one  knows  except  me.  It  was  the  excited  way  he 
alked  —  somehow  —  I  couldn't  help  it  —  before  I 
knew  what  we  were  doing,  he'd  got  his  arms  round 
me. 

Gert.  [rather  sternly,  i„  spite  of  her  tender  feel- 
'"9].     Well,  Emily,  I  must  sav  I'm  very  surprised 
Emily.     So  am  I. 
Gert.     Of  course  you're  engaged  to  him? 
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Em'dy.     Am  I? 

Gert.  And  it'll  be  all  my  fault.  However,  it's 
got  to  be  seen  through  to  the  end  now. 

Emily  He  has  very  strange  ideas.  They 
sound  splendid  when  he's  explaining  them.  Bu*- 
d'you  know,  he  thinks  Ouida's  silly. 

Gcrt.     Does  he? 

Emily.  And  he  really  doesn't  care  about  money 
and  fashion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
despises  going  to  the  Hotel  Mctropole.  He  only 
offered  to  go  there  because  he  thought  it  would 
please  our  horrid  little  minds  —  I  was  so  ashamed. 

Gert.  But  surely  you  knew  all  this  before  —  at 
least  you  guessed  it? 

Emily.  I  didn't,  auntie.  I  never  thought  about 
his  ideas,  never!     I  just 

Gert.  You  just  simply  fell  into  his  arms  as  soon 
as  you  heard  them,  that's  all.  Well,  surely  in  that 
case,  you  must  admire  these  ideas  of  his  tre- 
mendously.    [She  sits  in  an  armchair.l 

Emily.  I  don't  know.  Yes.  I  admire  them, 
but 

Cert.  Listen,  young  woman!  Are  you  in  love 
with  him,  or  aren't  you  ? 

Emily.     I  —  I How  can  you  tell  whether 

you're  in  love  with  a  man  or  not? 

Gert.  Supposing  you  were  alone  with  him  here, 
now  — would  you  let  him  kiss  you  again? 
\Pmisc.^ 

EmUy.     I 


able    to    stop     hi,,,, 
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Gert.     Now,  out  witli  it ! 
Emily.     I    shouldn't    be 
sliould  I? 

Gert.     That's  enough. 

Emily  J^.,.     But    then    ,vh«t    about    father' 

I    do    hate    unpleasantness,    auntie.     And     Air 
Preece's  ,deas  are  really  very  peculiar. 

Oert  [after  a  look  at  En,ily].     Listen,  Kniily  - 
I  was  once  engaged  to  be  nmrriod  ^' 

Emay.     Oh,  auntie!     I  always  knew  you  must 
have  been.     Do  tell  n,e.     Who  was  it' 

Gert.     Your  Uncle  Sam. 

Emily  [staggered].     X„t  Uncle  Sam' 

i^ert      You're   surprised,    naturally.     But   vou 
mustn't  be  too  hard.     Remember  it'was  twcfty! 

^^ErnUy    [sitting    at    Gertrude's    feet].     What's 

ablHIf      J^f  ■,  y""' Uncle  Sam  lived  the  miser- 
able hfe  of  a  bachelor  till  he  was  fifty.     He'd  have 

I  should  have  been  a  very  different  woman. 
Emdy.     Why  did  you  break  it  off? 

cuWef'     Vr^"  "'  "''  ''''■''"^'  '^''''  -'^  diffi- 
culties; and  because  I  thought  his  ideas  were  pe- 

cubar;  and  because  I  hated  unpleasantness!     A^d 
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now  look  at  mc!  Couldn't  I  have  ruled  a  house 
and  a  family  ?  Couldn't  I  have  played  the  hostess  ? 
[/»  another  tone.]  To-diiy  the  one  poor  little  joy 
I  have  in  life  is  to  pretend  I'm  your  mother.  Look 
at  my  position  here.     I'm  only 

Emily  [i)aisiomitcly].  Oh,  auntie,  don't!  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you  say  it.     I  know ! 

Gert.  Wc  were  opposite  in  every  way,  your 
uncle  and  I,  but  I  —  I  loved  him. 

Emily  [softly].     Do  you  still  love  him,  auntie? 

Gert.  [in  a  flat  tone  of  despair].  No!  Love 
dies  out. 

Emily  [after  a  moment].  Why  didn't  you 
marry  somebody  else.' 

Gert.  There  was  nobody  else.  There  never  is 
anybody  else  when  you've  made  the  mistake  I 
made.  Marry!  I  could  have  chosen  among  a 
dozen  men!  But  they  were  all  the  wrong  men. 
Emily!  Fancy  pouring  out  tea  every  day  of 
your  life  for  the  wrong  man.  Every  breakfast  time 
—  every  afternoon !  And  there  'le  sits,  and  noth- 
ing will  move  him.  Think  of  that,  Emily  —  think 
of  that.     [A  pause.] 

Emily  [embracing  her  again].  Oh,  auntie!  / 
love  you  awfully ! 

Gert.  You  must  show  some  courage,  my  girl. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  anything  —  and  especially  not 
of  arguments  and  threats.  VVliat  does  unpleasant- 
ness matter,  after  all?  It's  over  in  a  month;  but 
a  mistake  lasts  for  ever. 
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•BmiVy.     You'll  help  me? 

J/l'  JTV'' '  '■■"  '"■••  r**'  '^-«  ^-^ 

Underly.]     U  that  San.'s  voice?     [Thon.p.on  en- 

Thompton   [announcing].     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sib- 
ley.    [^^  retirc.-l     [Sa,..ucl  Sibley  and  hi,  rcife 
^ancy  enter.     Sa„uu-l,  who  i,  now  ffty-three,  ha, 
gnr^n  .nto  a  rather  flahhy  nonentity,  grey-haired 
K'Uhlong.,h  ,ide  u,hi,her,  ami  gtasse,.     Hi,  man- 
nrr  .,i„,portant  and  fu„y.     Nancy  i,  „  i„^o„, 
1  ork,h^ej^man  of  thirty-two.  round-faced,  good- 
natured,  full  of  energy.     She  wear,  the  faMon- 
able  jer,ey  of  1885  and  a  very  definite  "  hu,tle."] 
Sam.     Well,  Gertrude?     Well,  my  little  Emmie' 
[He  kme,  Emily,  who  give,  her  cheek  unwillingly 
then  ihake,  hand,  with  Gertrude.} 

Geri.     How  are  you,  Sam ;  and  you,  Mrs.  Sam  ? 
Jancy      N.cely,  thank  y„„  -     ^Shaking  hand, 
rngorou,ly   w^th    Gertrude   and   Emily.]     Every- 
body well,  here?  ^  ^ 
EmUy.     Yes,  thank  you. 

Nancy.     That's  fine!     Then  your  n.other  got 
Sam  s  letter  saying  we  were  coming? 
Emay  [drily].     Oh,  yes! 

Nancy.  I  said  to  San.  it  would  happen  be  best 
to  wr.te  and  tell  you.  So  he  wrote  -  [with  a  look 
at  Sam]  —  finally. 

Sam  [with  a  seriou,  tone].  We  nearly  didn't 
come. 

('frt.     Anything  wrong? 
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Sam.  Infant's  trnipcrntiirc  up  at  a  hundred  last 
night.     Ilowcvvr,  !t  wiis  niirnial  thin  morning. 

Xuncij.  You  know  lie  lakes  the  biihy's  tempera- 
ture every  night. 

Emily.     Oil,  do  you,  uncle?     How  funny! 

Sam.  I  don't  sec  anything  funny  about  it, 
niece.  Good  thing  if  some  parents  took  their  re- 
sponsibilities a  bit  more  seriously. 

Nancy.  I  must  say  Sam  makes  a  very  good 
father. 

Gert.     Let  me  sec  —  how  old  is  Dickie  now? 

Sam.  We  never  call  him  Dickie  —  Richard, 
better;  less  nonsensical.  [He  tettlea  dovn  sol- 
emnly in  a  chair.'] 

Nancy.  You've  no  idea  what  I  call  him  when 
you're  not  there,  Sam!  [To  Gertrude.']  He 
was  two  on  the  second  of  this  month.  He  talks 
like  anything!  Y'ou  ought  to  see  him  and  his 
father  together.  It's  killing!  The  little  thing's 
so  exactly  like  Sam. 

Emily  [examining  Sam'\.  Is  he?  We  must  go 
down  to  Brockley,  mustn't  we,  auntie? 

Nancy  [drily'].  I've  been  expecting  you  for 
the  better  part  of  some  time.  [Then  cordially.] 
I  should  love  you  to  come  as  soon  as  I've  got  a  new 
cook,  [ll'itft  emphasis.]  Oh,  my! 
Gert.  Are  you  having  trouble? 
Nancy.  Trouble's  not  the  word.  And  as  for 
the  nurse-maid!  If  it  wasn't  for  Sam  being 
free 
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Gert.     D-vou  »„kc  vour  J»ir,.,  Sam' 

AW//.      Uv   the   |,.,„r  I,..  wlu.Is   (l,,.t   cl,ild 
and  (lunii. 

Ami///.      \ot  in  tlip  street? 
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up 
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Why     not, 


nieee?     Anytlilnff     to      be 


aslinnieil  of  in  being  ,i  futlicr? 

Nunc,,.  'i'lmfs»b,.t»ec,uno„p  for  to-day.  to 
H'.v  a  new  per,u„b„l,.t,.r.  He  ,|i.l  try  to  repair 
t  .'  "tber  ,n  tl„.  little  „,,rk,l„.p  l.e's  ,„a,le  |,i„,,elf 
"t  tl,e  e„,I  of  ,|,e  garden  _  an.l  ,„„st  useful  be  i, 
for  odd  jobs.  T'pon  n,y  word,  be's  busy  from 
'""rn.ng  to  night!  Hut  wo  thought  it  better  to 
•>uy  It  new  pram  altogether. 

Sam  [dhcontentcd].  Vancy  would  in»i,t  on 
.uving  one  of  those  new  things  with  indiarubber 
t.vres,  as  they  call  them. 

Sane,,  [rery  definiUh,].    Now,  Sam.    I  thought 
"■od  done  with  that  question. 

Hum.     Y,s;  but  rubber  tyres  on  gravel  paths! 
It  s  obvious  they'll  not  last  a 

^-''ncy.     I  told  you  Jlrs.  Caton  across  the  road 
told  mc 

Sum.     Oh,    very    well!     Very    well!     Only    it's 
very  hght  and  flimsy. 

J-^'xihj  [resile,,].    I  ,i,i„k  r'n  go  „„,,  ^,^^  f„t,,„ 

ami    mother    you're    here.      [Going    touards    the 
uoor.  ] 

y«ncy  [rhluff.  very  convincd].     Come  and  see 
'■T  JO,,,,,,,.  ,,,,^t  ^.^^  ,|_._^^  ^^  ^|_^  ^^^ 

rubber  tyres. 
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Km'Uy  [rltinff.]     U  it  licrvP 

Nancy.     Ves,  in  the  Imll, 

Sam.  I  deci.ii'cl  it  iiiipniclcnl  In  let  tlipm  *tnA  it 
down  by  triiin.  So  wc  briiuf(lit  it  iiwnv  on  tlu? 
roof  of  II  four-wlioi'lir. 

Kmily  [ putruniiini/li/].  Woll,  let's  go  and  in- 
itpoct  it,  Aunt  Situcy.  [Kmily  and  Xancy  go 
olf.] 

Oert.  [tea'iting  till  the  door  it  rioted;  in  lore, 
quiet  tonet].  Sam,  I'm  no  gliid  you've  ooiur. 
There's  going  to  lie  anotlier  tragedy  in  this  house, 
if  some  of  us  don't  do  sometliing. 

Sam.     Another  tragedy?     What  do  you  mcnn? 

Gert.  I  just  mean  a  tragedy.  That  child's 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  young  Arthur  I'reece, 
at  the  works,  and  John  siniply  won't  hear  of  it. 

Sam.     Why? 

Oert.  [ihriiga  her  fhoulders'].  Why,  indeed? 
Sam,  if  thc'e's  any  discussion  while  you're  here 
I  want  yuu  to  help  me  all  you  ran. 

Sam.  But  really,  (Jcrtrude,  how  can  I  meddle 
in  an  affair  like  that?  I  have  my  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

Gert.  Sam,  it's  many  years  since  I  psked  the 
slightest  favour  of  you. 

Sam  [moved,  friendly'].  Come,  come.  Don't 
go  so  far  back  as  all  that.  We're  all  very  com- 
fortable as  wc  arc,  I  think.      [The  door  opent.'\ 

Gert.  [quick  and  loie'].  But  will  you?  You've 
got  more  influence  than  I  have. 
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All 


-  m  [low].     All  riKlit.     [Pat,  htr  arm.] 
it.     [Knter  Ho,e  and  John.] 
John  [romiiuj  up  to  .Sam  a  tittle  pi.'.o'.uinalf,]. 
Sam,  «lud  to  «.c-  v.,i, !     H,,,',  the  ,,.■.,„„,.  lup'.ily 
gilling  on?     Any  mw  trouble  la!'  :  ■; 

.V««  [a  little  >harpl,,\.  ()!,,  „,;  Ami  ■  l„u 
about  >ours?  [/„  „  ^iguifian,'  lm„l.  nuj  t  .7,,.  I 
Ally  new  Iroiiblr  lately? 

John.     Mine?     Trouble?     No! 
Ho,e  [kiuiy  AV/;h  fondly].     Your  ^if,'*  l.ti,? 
Sam.     She's  (lowiintuirs  .soincwhore - 
John  [interruptinff  Hharpb,].     Where's  i:,„i!y? 
Oert.     She's  just  gone  with  .Mrs.  Sum  to  look    '. 
a  new 

John  [interrupting  again].  Proect  hasn't  been, 
has  he? 

Gert.     He's  been  and  gone. 

John.     Were  you  here? 

Oert.     I  was  here  part  of  the  time. 

John.  You  ought  to  have  been  here  all  the  time. 
What  did  you  tell  him? 

Oert.  Emily  told  him  you  wished  us  to  stay  at 
home  this  afternoon. 

John  [nodding  curtly].     So  much  for  that. 

Sam.     So  even  you  are  not  quite  without  >m, 


Jack? 
John. 
Sam. 
John. 

at? 


Not  quite  without  w!>at? 
Family  troubles. 
What  in  heaven's  name  arc  you  driving 
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Sam.  Nothing.  I  only  gathered  from  your 
tone  that  Preece  was  considered  —  cr  —  danger- 
ous. 

John  [Aerfgfinjr],  Oh,  no!  I'm  merely  taking 
precautions.  Preece  is  an  excellent  fellow  in  his 
way  —  brilliant  even. 

Sam.  But  you  wouldn't  care  for  him  as  a  son- 
in-law. 

John  [poaitiveltfl.     I  should  not. 

Sote  [thaicing  her  head'\.     No! 

Sam.  I've  always  understood  he  had  a  great 
career  before  him. 

John.  So  he  has,  undoubtedly.  You  should  see 
what  he's  got  nic  to  do  at  the  w^  el; ,.  Made  me 
instal  the  telephone.  And  his  latest  is  that  he 
wants  nic  to  put  down  an  electric  light  plant. 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

Sam.     He  must  be  very  enllmsiastic. 

Gert.     I  should  think  he  just  is! 

John.  Why,  the  boy's  invention  mad.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  else. 

Sam.  Well,  if  you  ask  me  I'd  sooner  have  that 
kind  of  madness  than  most  kinds  I  meet  with. 
Seems  to  me  people  have  gone  mad  on  bicycles  or 
banjo-playing  or  this  lawn-tennis,  ns  it's  called. 
It  was  different  in  our  day.  Jack,  when  young  men 
took  an  interest  in  volunteering  and  the  defence  of 
their  country.  I've  quite  decided  when  our  boy 
grows  up 

Gert.  [putting  a  hand  on  .S'aw'.v  arm"].     Sam!  — 
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I  thought  as  much.    [A  slight 


Emily  may  be  back  any  moment.     We  were  talk- 
ing about  Arthur  I'reece. 

Sam  So  He  were,  [rum,  again  to  John.] 
Well,  Jack ' 

John  [annoyed].  Look  here,  Sam  —  I  don't 
n..nd  being  frank  with  you.  Her  mother  and  I 
have  somebody  else  in  view  for  Emily 

Sam.     Oh ! 

Gert.  [bittcrli/] 
paute.] 

John  [carelessly  to  Sam].     Have  you  heard  I'm 
gomg  to  have  a  title? 
Sam.     No!     What  title? 
John.     Baronet. 

Gert.  [quickly].     You  never  told  me. 
Rose  [soothingly].     It  only  came  out  this  after- 
noon, Gertrude  dear. 
Sam.     Oh  —  ho. 

John  [still  uith  an  affectation  of  carelessness]. 
And  what's  more,  Emily  can  marry  —  under  the 
very  happiest  auspices  —  into  the  peerage 
That's  why  we  don't  want  her  to  see  too  mucii  of 
young  Preoce. 

Sam.     And  may  one  ask  who  is  tlie  Peer? 

John.     jVIonkhurst,  of  course. 

Sam.     Ned ! 

Gert.     Ned? 

Rose.     Wouldn't  it  bo  Idciil.  Sam! 

Sam.     Ho's  kfcii  —  >.,.(l:' 

John.     \ery !     Put  ||„a.  in  your  pipo  and  smoke 
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it,  my  boy.  [Emily  and  Nancy  re-enter  rather 
luddenly.  All  the  others  have  a  self-coniciout 
air.^ 

John  [rather  negligently'].  Well,  Nancy. 
How  arc  you  ?  It  seems  the  infant's  grown  out  of 
his  pram.     [Shakes  hands.] 

Nancy  [rather  proud  of  being  able  to  call  the 
great  man  "  John "  and  yet  trying  not  to  be 
proud].  Glad  to  see  you,  John.  [Rose  and 
Nancy  embrace.     An  awkward  pause.] 

Emily  [with  suspicion].  What's  the  matter 
here?     More  secrets? 

Gert.  [in  an  outburst] .  It's  being  arranged  that 
you  are  to  marry  Lord  Monkhurst. 

John  [nonplussed,  coldly  angry].  Gertrude,  are 
you  stark  staring  mad  —  blurting  things  out  like 
that.' 

Hose  [shocked].     Gertrude,  dear  —  really! 

Gert.  [firmly].  She'd  better  know,  hadn't 
she? 

John.     You 

Nancy  [blandly].  Well,  anyhow,  the  fat's  in 
the  fire  now,  isn't  it,  John? 

John  [turning  to  Nancy].  Sorry  you've  been 
let  in  for  a  bit  of  a  scene,  Nancy. 

Nancy  [cheerfully].  Oh!  Don't  mind  me.  I 
know  wliat  family  life  is  —  my  word !  I'm  from 
Yorkshire!  Best  to  have  it  out  fair  and  square 
—  that's  my  experience. 

Sam.     That's  what  she  always  says  when  the 
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infant's  obstreperou,.     Whj-,  the  night  before  lart, 

just  as  we  were  getting  off  to  sleep 

John.     There's  nothing  to  have  out! 

ArttrPreee'e'"'  ''"'  "^     """''''  '"  '^  -'" 
.^oAn.     What's  this? 
EmUy  [very  nervom;  to  Gertrudel     What  do 

Lord  Monkhurst?     Me  -  marry  old  Ned ' 
./oAn.     He's  not  old. 

£»»%.     Isn't  he  old  enough  to  be  n,y  father^ 
John.     Certainly  not. 
Sam  [muchievously].     I  doubt  it. 
^oAn  ,  'urning  on  hm].     You're  the  last  man  to 
talk  aboul  difference  of  age  between  husband  and 

So,e  [smoothing  over  the  awkwardness].     But 
.you  re  very  happy,  aren't  you,  dear.' 

Sam.     Naturally. 
Jfanc^.     I  don't  see  that  age  matter,  -  so  long 
as  people  really  faney  each  other.     I'm  sure  Sam 
gets  younger  every  day. 

John.     Of   course!     [Tuming    to    Emily    an- 

Sfiee^r*'''^*'''^^^--"^^^"-"'- 

Emily,     I . 

John.     Has  he  been  proposing  to  you" 
Emily.     Xo. 

.W,„  f,/;.,,/„;„^„„^j.     ,,,,^.„  ,_^^,  ^,^^_  ^^^_ 
'"vc  Hitli  him.* 
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Emily  [reienting  hit  (one].  Well,  I  am  in  love 
with  him,  if  you  want  to  know,  father. 

John.     You  have  the  audacity 

Nancy.     Come,  John,  it's  not  a  crime. 

John.  Preecc  is  not  of  our  class  at  all.  It's  a 
gross  mistake  to  marry  out  of  your  class. 

Nancy  [bantering'\.  Now,  John,  that's  not  very 
tactful,  seeing  that  Sam  married  out  of  his  class. 

Sam.  Don't  bf  foolish.  Nan !  I  married  a 
lady.     Even  a  marquis  couldn't  do  more. 

John.  My  dear  Nancy,  you  belong  to  the  fam- 
ily —  that's  enough !  Preece  is  quite  a  different 
affair.     Just  a  common  clerk  until  I 

EmUy.  I  can't  see  what  more  you  want.  He 
has  the  most  beautiful  manners,  and,  as  for  money, 
he'll  make  lots. 

John.     How  will  he  make  lots.' 

EmUy.  With  his  inventions.  You  haven't 
heard  about  his  latest.  But  I  have.  He's  told  me. 
Here  it  is.     \^Hands  piece  of  steel  to  her  father.'\ 

John  [taking  it].     And  what's  this? 

Emily.  I  don't  know  exactly.  But  it's  very 
wonderful.     It's  steel,  I  think  —  a  new  kind. 

John  [drily].     Yes.     I  see  it's  steel. 

Emily.  And  I  think  it's  a  great  shame  for  you 
to  take  nine-tenths  of  all  the  money  from  his  in- 
ventions, and  for  him  to  only  have  one-tenth. 

.John  [flashing  ap].  What?  lias  he  been 
whining  to  you  in  that  styk? 

Emily     [passionately].     No,    he    hasn't    been 
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wh.m„g  „  „e  ,„  that  ,tylo.  He  hasn't  boon  whin- 
ing at  all.  He  thought  it  was  quite  fair.  It  only 
came  out  by  pure  accident,  and  I  p„„,i,ed  I'd 
never  breathe  a  word.     You  .ust  forget  what  I've 

John.     I'll  teach  him 

EmUylmore  pa„ionatel„].     If  .-ou  ever  say  a 
smgle  thmg,  father,  I',,  run  away  and  never  cLl 

Jo,e.     Child!    please!     [She    tries    to    soothe 

Sam  [to  coin  the  ,tress^.  Hand  over,  J„ek. 
1/  akesthe  puce  of  steel  and  looks  at  HA  I  fully 
admU  1  was  wrong  about  iron.  But  oven  ylu 
won^t  prophesy  that  steel's  going  to  take  the  pLe 
oi  iron  for  ships ! 

John  [shortly].  I  do„.t  t,,i„k  it  ;,  ;„  „„ 
works.  But,  as  for  prophesying  -  I  don't  proph- 
esy. Heavens  knows  no  one  c„„  accuse  „,c  of 
bemg  conservative  in  my  ideas.     B„t  I  must  say 

came  along  and  told  me  he'd  made  a  flving-,„,.- 
chine,  I  should  keep  my  nerve.     I  shouldn't  blench 

Aam.     Good !     Good ! 

Gert.  Now  you're  at  flying-machines!  What 
have  flying-machines  got  to  do  with  E„,ily's  hap- 
P'ncss       If  .he  wants  to  n.arry  young  Preece  --L 

.houiSip''^^' '' '  ^"'"  '°  "--y  """•  ^^y 
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Rote.     Because  your  father  objects. 
Emily.     Oh,  mother.     Didn't  you  marry  father, 
in  spite  of  everyone? 
John.     Who's  told  you  that? 
Emily.     I    know.     [General    glances    at    Ger- 
trude.'] 

Hose  {indignant].  Do  you  mean  to  compare 
young  Preecc  with  your  father? 

Emily.     Why    not?     You    loved    father,    and 

I 

John.  I'll  tell  you  why  not.  I  was  independ- 
ent. I  was  my  own  master.  Young  Mr.  Prccce 
isn't.     That's  why. 

Gert.  {sarcaitically].  Surely  it's  a  free  country 
—  for  men ! 

John.  It's  not  a  country  where  honest  men 
break  their  contracts.  Young  Trcecc  can't  pat- 
ent an  invention  without  me.  Can't  do  anything 
without  mc.  If  I  like,  I  can  force  him  to  mark 
time  for  five  years,  five  solid  years. 

EmUy.     Does  that  mean  that  if  I  married  him  in 

spite  of  you 

Rose  [horriiied'].  Child!  Well  may  you  say 
we've  spoilt  you ! 

John  [calmly].  It  means  that  if  he  had  the 
impudence  to  marry  you,  I'd  scotch  him  —  that  I 
would. 

Emily.     But    why?     ^^ho's    going    to    suffer? 
How  can  mv  ni.irring.-  affc'-t  anybody  but  me? 
John.     Don't  talk  like  a  little  fno!.     Your  mar- 
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riage  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  whole  world 
to  yo„r  mother  „nd  n,e.     And  if  ^..u  persist    n 

Emilff  [unth  a  despairing  gesture].  J  can't 
.n«ke  out  j-our  objections  to  Mr.  Preic.  VVhy 
hes  a  gen,us;  everyone  i.„o:..  he's  a  genius.  '' 
JoHn.     And  what  if  he  is?     Are  gLuses  to  bo 

fa^o    o  be  kept  .„  order  like  criminals.     If  there's 
-0     h,ng  above  all  to  be  said  in  favour         t. 
tngbsh    character,    it    is    tbat    we'v.  known     1  e 
proper  way  to  treat  geniuses. 

Som.     I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there. 

John  [to  EmUy].     Oh,  it  isn't  Preece's  class  I 

truth  ,  he's  a  highly  dangerous  sort  of  voune 
.an  w-eVe  breeding  in  these  days.  He  -  he  nZ 
ou  feel -uncomfortable.  On  the  works,  under 
'''-.pl.ne  admirable.  Outside  the  work  _  „« 
no  And  no  -  I've  been  following  Master  I W  'J 
activities  far  more  closely  than  he  thinks.  He  lit- 
tle guesses  I  know  he's  a  Socialist ' 

'V'"«.     A      Sociahst!     Good     God!     Gertrude 
.V"..  never  told  me  that.     A  Socialist ' 

^oA«.  A  Socialist.  [To  En^y,  an  ultima- 
'"»•]  And  I  don't  n.tena  you  to  marrv  hin,.  If 
'"  ^""^  >""  ™'"  i'""-     Thar-s  the  long  and  short 
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of  it.     Now,   Emily,  Imvc  wc  heard  the  last   of 
I'rccce  —  or  not? 

Rote  [to  Enlly].     Diirling! 

Gert.     I  '    Illy  think  you  ought 

John  [  ',;('//].  I'arilon  nif,  GcTtnulc.  This 
isn't  your  .iit'iiir.     It's  my  (hiughtcr's. 

Cert,  [to  Emily}.  Your  father  is  right.  It's 
your  affair.     It  iltpcmis  solely  on  you. 

Emilij  [icecping  imjiloringli)].  What  am  I  to 
do,  nuntic?  [dcrtnidc  turns  im-ay  jeith  a  move- 
ment of  pain  and  </is(/«»t.] 

Emily.  I  don't  want  to  make  everybody  mis- 
erable. 

Gert.  [reproachfully].     Oh,  Emily! 
Emily.     I    couldn't    stand  —  in    Mr.    Preecc's 
light !     I  couldn't. 

John.     There !    There !     Of  course  you  couldn't. 
Rose  [comfortim/  her].     My  poor  lamb! 
John.     And  don't  go  and  suppose  I  want  to 
compel  you  to  marry  Monkhurst  —  or  anybody. 
You're  absolutely  free. 

Gert.  [sniffs  audibly].  H'ni! 
John  [glaring  at  Gertrude  to  Emily].  Only,  as 
your  aunt  has  dragged  in  his  name,  1  don't  sec 
any  harm  in  telling  you  this  much.  He  adores 
you  We  all  like  him.  His  wife  will  have  a  posi- 
tion MCfliid  to  none  in  London  Society.  But 
don't  let  tl'.at  influence  you.  Take  him  or  refuse 
him  as  you  please;  your  mother  and  I  won't 
complain. 
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Roie.     Indeed  wo  .sim'n't,  ,„y  |ovo 

^o/,„      Still  „  ,„„ni,.,«..  hk;  thi,  :,  not  to  be 

sneemUt      I,  it,  ,,,„;,,.     f,,,„,,,.,  ,,„^.,,,, 

hmily  [trying  to  mile;  urakhj].  \o 

John     [continuing].     S.,t     that  I     think     it 

would„'tbeab;,.hec„n„ekforMonkhuJtoo 
lieres  onlj,  one  Emily !     [//,  j,,„  ,,,^,     ^^„j 

then  my  title ' 

Xancy.     Your   title,  John? 
John  [carelessly].     Haven't  you  heard? 
Aancy.     No! 

John  [as  above].     Baronetey' 
Xaney  [staggered].     Won.k;,,  '11  never  cease. 
[To  Hose.]     What  a  pity  y„.,'ve  g,.t  no  son,  dear ! 
Hose  [zc.th  a  trace  of  bitterness].     D.n.'t  crow 
over  us,  dear!     [She  clasps  Emily  to  her.] 

;;;""  [^f '  «  »'■»'<  of  regret  for  himself].  Well, 
» III !     And  I've  retired  int.,  private  life ' 

John  [surreyiny  him  patronisinghj].  And 
J^ou've  refred  into  private  life.  VouVe  safe  at 
Brockley.  But  then  you  see  you  hadn't  got  a  bee 
in  your  bonnet. 

Sam  [accepting  the  sarcasm  rc-ith  a  foolish 
smile].     Well,  well!  ' 

^■aney  [sharply].  I  don't  see  that  there's  any 
■leed  for  so  much  well-welling. 

J"l<>'.     Come  and  give  your  father  a  kiss,  V.m 
[/.Duly  obeys.] 
Oert.   [m;„p  „,  ,,,,  ,/„,,   ,„    ^,^„  ^^  ^^^ 

l^/'ompson  uiters  follozced  by  a   Foot- 
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man.  Thty  bring  in  ten.  Gertrude  pulU  hertelf 
together.  There  i$  a  tlighi  paute  while  the  Serv- 
unt»  arrange  the  tea-thingt.  They  leave  the 
room.] 

ttote.     Emily,  dear,  will  you  pour  out? 

Emily  [demurely].     Yes,  mother. 

lioie.     I  hope  Ned  won't  Ije  lute. 

Xancy.     Is  Lord  Monkhurst  coming  for  tea? 

Hoie,     lie  promised  to. 

Nancy.     Oh,  dear!     If  I'd  known  I  was  going 

to  meet  him [She  rises  and  arranges  her 

bustle  and  the  draperies  of  her  skirt.]  1  do  hope 
he  won't  notice  tlmt  pram.  A  priun  in  ii  hall  looks 
so  common.  [She  reseats  herself.  Thompson 
enters.] 

Thompson     [announcing].     Lord     Monkhurst! 
[He  retires.] 

Gert.      [passionately].     Here's      your      lord! 
[Ned  enters  rapidly.] 
Ned.     Well,  kind  friends.     Hullo,  Sam! 
Sam.     Hullo,  Ned!     [They  shake  hands.]     By 
the    way,    my    wife  —  Nancy,    Lord    Monkhurst. 
[Nancy  flustered,  bows.] 

Ned  [gobig  towards  EmUy].     Delighted!     Any 
of  that  tea  for  me? 

GeH.  [with  great  feeling].     And  there's  your 
tea  —  your  daily  tea,  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
John  [angrily].     Gertrude! 
Gert.     No,  I  will  speak !     Ned,  what  would  you 
do,  if  I  told  vou  tlmt 
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EmUy  [pUading  |.     A.int  Gortnulo.  ,,!,,. so 

Oert.     Kiiiily? 

rmUy  I  caklyl     It's  nil  ngl.l.  „,,„;,, 

G'rt.     All    right?     ()|,,    vcrv    «.ll!     Minoer- 

ot^tyj     WhatWheuse.     lS,e  „.r.,     Ji^Z, 

qutckly  out  of  the  room.] 

AVrf   [surprised  at   Gertrude'.   I„n,\.     VVI„.fs 

the  motter  with  dear  Gertrud, 

John.     Nothing.     One  of  her  moods.      n>raie. 

Z^;i.i:^'''    "'*    ""'""^'•'^•J     -^^    then. 
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ACT  III 

The  same  ihmclng-room,  hut  now  in  1912,  it  has 
vmhryuiic  an  entire  change.  All  of  the  old 
mid-Victorian  furniture  has  been  crou'ded 
out  by  furniture  of  later  sti/le.  Changes  of 
ornaments,  etc.  The  lights  are  electric;  so 
is  the  hell  hi/  the  fireplace. 

It  is  a  June  evening,  about  half-past  ten  at 
night.  Signs  of  festivitij  —  fioieers,  presents 
[in  gold]  are  standing  about.  It  is  the 
evening  of  the  Golden  Wedding  of  John  and 
Hose.  []\'ehster,  a  smart,  military-looking 
butler  of  forty,  is  arranging  a  tray  of  whis- 
hey  and  .soda.  The  door  to  the  hall  opens, 
and  a  Footman  cntcrs.'\ 

Footman  [announcingl.  Lord  llonkhurst. 
[He  -icithdra<i:s.'\  [Lord  Monkhurst  enters.  He 
is  a  young  man  about  town  of  txccnty-tico,  tall, 
holhne-ehesled,  careless  in  his  manners,  very  self- 
tissured  and  properly  bored.] 

Monk.     I  Htiy,  Webstur. 

Webster,     (looil  cviriiiig.  mv  lord. 

Monk,  [cheerfully \.     I  suppose  dinner's  over? 
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aJlT    "'  '°""'^'  *'"^^'" ""  '^y  ''"  '""^  ^r 

"'<^''*f^r.     Oh,  no,  nn- lord.     Sl,all  I  order  some 
dinnir  for  your  lordship? 

J/onA-.     No.     Who's  lierc  now? 

^JW.     Yes.     I  know  A.',  here.     Many  people 
at  the  reception  this  afternoon? 
»Vi4i/<,r.     Droves,  my  lord. 

pZlt?     '  "'"°"  ''"''  ^'"'^"^'  *'"""«^  «-  the 

IVebster.     As  your  lordship  savs 

^foJa■.     Da.shed   if  I   can   understand   why   my 

grandfather  should  make  such  a  fuss  abou'  Z 
golden     wedd,ng.     [,Vr^    ,,,,,^„„^.j     .^^^    ^^ 

\try  angry  at  nic  not  turning  up? 

to  k't"''r.  '^°"^'^"'"g  ''-  "g".  no.  my  lord.  I 
too  the  hberty  of  suggesting  to  him  that  this 
mght  be  one  of  your  busy  weeks,  my  lord,  a-.d 
hat  your  lordship  could  never  tell  before- 
hand "--luit: 

Afonl-      You're  a  clever  chap,  Webster.     Why 
tlKd.vd  did  you  leave  the  army'  ^ 

«ays,     m  clever.     There's  more  brains  outside  th! 
anny  than  ,n  it,  my  lord.     And  like  turns  to  like 
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Monk,  [laughing  i;   a  superior  Kay].     lU'-  ha! 

Realli- ! 

Webster.  I'lut  is,  I  enlisted  under  a  misappre- 
hension, when  I  war,  in  a  temper.  1  have  to  thank 
your  lordship's  late  father  for  helping  me  to  re- 
enter my  old  profession,  and  under  the  most  aus- 
picious circumstances. 

Monk.  Well,  we  could  do  with  more  fellahs  like 
you.  I've  not  yet  found  any  serjeant  to  draw  my 
sketch  maps  for  me  half  as  well  as  you  used  to. 
[He  is  looking  over  the  tray  with  drinks.] 

Webster.  Ah,  my  lord!  Those  half-guineas 
came  in  very  handy,  very  handy.  Glorious  tunes, 
no  douht.     But  I  wouldn't  go  back. 

Monk.  Bring  me  a  bunedictlne,  will  you? 
[Emily,  now  Lady  Monkhurst,  forty-eight,  enters 
by  the  double  doors.  She  has  developed  into  a 
handsome,  well-preserved  woman  of  the  world. 
She  wears  an  evening  dress  of  rich  brocade,  and 
magnificent  pearls.] 

Monk.  Well,  mater,  I  don't  see  much  sign  ot 
the  fatted  calf. 

EmU,)  [annoyed].  Gerald,  your  poor  father 
was  witty;  you  are  merely  facetious.  1  wish  you 
could  cure  yourself. 

Monk.     Now,  what's  the  matter  now? 

Emily.     What's  the  matter?     You  must  needs 

choose  your  grandparents'  golden  wedding  to  go 

to   Sandown.     You  promised   me   you'd  be  back 

early,  at  any  rate  in  time  for  the  tail  end  of  tbe 
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roceptfon:  mid  you  don't  even  npponr  for  dinner. 
Your  grnndfiithcr  is  very  displeased. 

Monk.  If  a  fellow  keeps  ,i  stable,  he  keeps  a 
stable.  Somebody's  got  to  look  after  tlic  gees  in 
these  days.     And  then [Hesituten.] 

EmUij.  Please  don't  tell  me  your  car  broke 
down.     I've  heard  that  too  often." 

Monl:     It  didn't  —  this  time. 

Emily.     Have  you  dined.' 

Monk.     I  have. 

Emili,.  Whom  with.'  [Silence.]  One  of  your 
numerous  "lady  friends,"  I  presume.  Gerald, 
I'm  ashamed  of  you. 

Monk:  You've  no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  me. 
If  you  want  to  know,  I  dined  at  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Emily.     At  the  House  of  Lords.' 

Monk.  At  the  House  of  Lords.  They  tele- 
phoned to  me  at  Sandown  to  come  up  for  an  im- 
portant division,  and  I  was  kept  hanging  about 
there  till  aften  ten  o'clock.  Jolly  amusing  place, 
th^       "ise  of  Lords. 

'  ly  [rather  taken  aback].  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  at  first.' 

Monk.  Because  I  just  wanted  to  teach  you  a 
lesson,  mater.  You're  always  ragging  me  about 
something  or  other. 

Emily.     You  might  at  least  have  telephoned. 

Monk.  When  a  chap's  doing  his  duty  to  his 
country,  he  can't  always  think  about  telephoning. 
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Kmili/.  Mv  ili.:ir  (Irrald,  if  you  mean  to  follow 
in  your  fiitlier's  loot;,Ups,  nobody  will  be  iiiopl' 
(liliglited  tlmii  your  niotlur.  Tlicre'd  lie  notliiiif,' 
to  pn-vcnt  youfroin  l.'iiiK  >Iii>tcr  of  the  Horse, 

if  you  chose.     Only,  my  chick 

Monk:     Only  your  wh.it? 

Kmily.  You  must  alter  your  manner  of  liv- 
ing. 

Monk.  My  manner  of  living,  my  dear  mater,  is 
my  own  affair.  [With  niaiiiimj.]  If  you'd  leave 
mc  alone,  and  look  after  your  other  "  chick  "  a 

little  bit  more 

Eviily.     What  do  you  mean?     :Muriel? 
Monk:     Precisely.     The  Honourable  Muriel. 
Emily.     Why  ? 

Monk:     Oil !     I  know  Muriel  can  do  no  wrong. 
Still,  I  spotted  her  at  the  top  of  tho  stairs  just 
now  practically  in  tlie  arms  of  tl.^  soud  Uichard. 
Emily.     Uichard! 

Monk:  [intoning].  And  Samuel  took  to  wife 
Nancy,  and  begat  Richard.  And  Samuel  passed 
away  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  his  son  Richard 
reigned  in  his  stead.  And  Richard  looked  upon 
Muriel,  and  lo!  she  was  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of 

Richard 

Emily.     Hush,  Gerald!     Aren't  you  mistaken? 

I've  never  seen  the  slightest  thing 

Monk:     That  shows  how  blind  you  are,  then! 
Of  course  I'm  not  lui^.t.iken. 
Emily.     Are  you  sure? 
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Monk.     Do  vou  t.ikc  me  f.ir  n  fool,  nmlcr? 
Emil,/    [poHiULrhj].     Ul.li.nd,  \m\m\\     I   shail 
put  11  stop  to  it. 

MonI,  lalmost  sava^jcly-].  I  should  jollv  well 
think  vou  would.  lEnhr  ^'ch^ter  from  the  hall 
Kith  a  liqueur  on  a  siikrr.  MoiiJ.hwst  takrs  it 
and  drinkn  it  slon'Iy.] 

Emil,,.  Wihster,  will  vou  lundly  ask  Miss 
Muriel  to  come  here' 

WebHter.  \crv  good,  my  ]„dy.  [m  goes  out. 
Monkhur.it  nodn  knoxdugly  to  his  mother  as  if  to 
so,,.  "Xo:e  you'll  see.'"  .W/nr;/  enters  b„  the 
double  doors.  She  has  fjroicn  into  a  rather  red^ 
faced,  plump,  old  woman  of  fiffij-eight.  She  i.i 
good-natured,  but  is  quirk-  to  retort.  Her  laugh 
is  rather  loud,  her  manner  more  definite  than 
eivr.] 

Nancy.     Good  cvnu'ng,  young  ninn. 
Monk.     Good  evening. 

Nancy.     So  vou've  como  jit 

Emily    [interrupting  her}.     Aunt   \aiicy,   I've 
just  had  to  send  for  Muriel  to  come  here. 
Nam-y.     What's  amiss? 

Emily.     I  —  well  —  I  lianlU-  lik( 

Monk:     Your   excellent   son    Richard   has   been 
seen  trying  to  kis.s  my  sister. 
Nancy.     What  was  xhc  doing.' 
Emil;,.      Well,  that's  not  the  point. 
Nancy.     And  supposing  lie  -u:as  trving  to  kiss 
Muriel.' 
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Kmily.  I  must  say,  A>int  Nancy,  you  don't 
seem  very  surprised. 

A'aticy.  Who  zcoiild  be?  You  invito  yoiiii« 
people  to  a  golden  wedding,  and  then  you're  star- 
tled when  you  catch  'cm  kissing.  What  cUe  do 
you  expect  ? 

Emily.     I  expect  a  good  deal  else. 

Nanet/.  Then  you're  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  knew  Richard  was  going  to 
kiss  Muriel  to-niglit. 

Emily.     Who  told  you? 

Nancy.  He  did,  of  course.  At  least,  he  let  out 
to  me  he  was  going  to  propose  to  her.  He  usually 
gets  what  he  want.s,  you  know. 

Emily  [angrily  surprised].     H'ni! 

Monk:  [very  defnitely].     He  won't  get  what  he 
wants  this  time. 
Nancy.     Oh  ? 
Monk:     You  must  see  that  my  sister  can't  marry 

an  engineer. 

Nancy.  Well  — why  not  an  engineer?  What 
are  you?  I  can  tell  you  v^liat  you  might  have 
been,  if  you  hadn't  been  born  in  the  right  bed- 
room: you  might  have  been  a  billiard-marker. 
What  have  you  done?  Tell  mc  a  single  thing 
you've  done? 

Monk.     I've  — oh!     Wliat  tripe! 

Emily.     Really,  Aunt  Nancy 

Nancy.     Yes,  my  son  is  an  engineer.     And  if 
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you  want  to  know   wh.it  M,it  of   in  niginnr  lie  is, 
g»  to  .Mr.  Artliiir  I'rme. 

Monk.  [disdainfuUy].     Wlio'.s  Procc.,- 
iV««r^  [tmitiifmg  hh  tonc\.     Ask  ^oi,,-  inotluT 
who  I'nece  is. 

Kmihj  [sclf-comcioinly].  Aunt  \«nry! 
Nancy  lcontUiuh„j\.  Vou  iinji't  ol.i  onougli 
to  rci.icmlHT  .Mr.  l>r,.,.,v  ,,s  an  enRin.rr,  hut,  at 
any  rule,  jou  know  li,.%  I,,  H,,,  n,,,,,,.  „,•  (.,„„. 
iiions,  wIktcus  you're  only  in  the  IIoum'  of  I.onU. 
Anil  IM  like  ycj  to  tell  mo  where  your  f,'r,iii(l- 
father'd  have  been  last  week  will,  all  his  workmen 
on  strike  —  but  for  .Mr.  Preece! 
Monk.     Oh,  that  Preece! 

Nancy.  Exactly.  And  it's  that  Procco  Miat 
thinks  the  world  of  my  son.  Jly  son's  been  out 
to  Canada,  and  look  how  he  got  on  in  Winnipeg! 
And  now  he's  going  oi  t  again,  whose  capital  is 
he  taking  but  your  grandfather's?  I  should  like 
to  sec  your  grandfather  trust  y,m  with  tliirty 
thousand  pounds  and  a  ticket  to  Canada. 

Monk.     I'm  in  no  need  of  capital,  thank  ye. 
Nancy.     Lucky  for  you  you  aren't !     My  hus- 
band left  me  very  badly  eft',  poor  man,  but  I  could 
count  on  Richard.     A  pretty  look-out  for  your 
mother  if  she'd  had  to  count  on  you ! 

Emily  [impatient].     Really,  Aunt  Nancy 

Nancy  [nettled].  Well,  you  leave  my  son 
alone.     [Enter  from  the  hall  Muriel  and  Richard. 
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Muriel  h  a  hamlsome  <j:rl  of  licn.hi-fnur.  rathe, 
thin  and  a.gcr  Kitl  <i  hUjU  for,  haul,  ami  Kif/i 
much  dMmfwn.  She  ho.  herself  omler  oh.olntc 
control.  Uiehard  h  a  tM,  hroa.t.  ihrii^h  fcllou 
of  tu-enty-uven,  Kith  a  c\e(in->:h-ven  hcovi,  foee 
and  rough  hair.     He  '»  '•f.y  tiwiliirii.] 

Kmili/.     Jliiricl,  it  was  you  that  I  a>l.c(l  tor. 

Muriel  [quite  calml>j\.  Wo  were  both  just 
coming  to  tell  you. 

EmUy.     Tell  mc  what  ? 

Muriel.     We're  engaged. 

Emily.     Docs  Richard  leave  you  to  say  this  to 

me? 

Muriel.     Well,  you  know  he  was  never  a  great 

Hichard.     There  it  is  — we're  engaged. 

Nancy  [to  Muriel^  How  n,atter-,.f-fact  you 
are,  you  girls,  nowdays.     [She  e„re.iM-H  U.rh,ml.\ 

Muriel.  Well,  nobody  seems  strikingly  enthusi- 
astic here. 

Emily.     I  should  think  not.     I  don't  like  these 

underhand  ways. 

Muriel.  What  underhand  w.ays?  Surely  you 
didn't  expect  itichard  to  announce  in  advance  the 
exact  place  and  hour  he  was  going  to  propose  to 

me. 

Emily.     Please  d  .n't  try  to  imitate  your  dear 

father.     You're  wo,  se  Hiar.  Gerald  sometimes. 
Muriel.     Oh,  very  well,  ii'.amma  !     What  else?  _ 
Emily.     Do   you   mean   to  tell    me   you're   sen- 
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iiisl.v  tliinklnR  „f  Km'njr  „|||  t.i  'V.ii.ulu 
tu]ivf(       f„r  till'  rest  i.r  vdiir  ,l,•n^:- 

MiirWI.     Of  roiirso,  iiiMiiiriml     Tin 
l)f  Imppicr  tliiic  tli.in  Iiltc. 

h'.mihi.     V.iii'll  Iwne  Knglaiid? 

Murcl.  Certainh-.  I'olitks  arc  i.mrli  more 
.•.Htisfii/tory  ovir  tlmo,  , a,,  pt  Cor  woman's  suf- 
friiKo.  All  (lie  cmu^IIoms  tliat  all  IIr.  >\\\y  st.itc-,- 
irnii  lire  still  wrangliii^r  about  lure  liuvc  bueu  set- 
tled over  there  ages  ago. 

Emily.     My  poor  girl! 

Murhi.  Mmimia,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  "  my 
poor  girl." 

Eniilji.  What  have  polities  to  do  with  happi- 
ness? 

Murkl.  They  have  a  great  deal  to  <|o  with 
irine.  Dut,  of  course,  what  most  attracts  me  is  all 
those  thousands  of  s(|uarc  miles  of  wheat  fields, 
and  Kichard  making  reaping-marhines  for  them. 
The  <lay  I  first  sec  one  of  Riehard's  new  machines 
at  work  on  a  Canadian  wheat-farm  will  be  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life  —  except  to-day. 

ynmy  [(iiiuized  at  these  sentiments].  Well, 
you're  a  caution. 

.Vonk-  [7dth  disgiisf].  WI  not  marry  an  agri- 
cultural implement  while  you're  abovit  it.' 

Uiclinrd  [threiifiniiigli/].     Vou  shut  up! 

Muriel.      But  anii'l  you  glad,  mamma? 

Eniil//.      I  can't  discu-s  llii'  nmllrr  now. 

Muriel.     But  what  is  there  to  discuss? 
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on<-e.  I»>tli  of  V..U,  1  ^li.■^•n■l  ullow  tliis  iimrriagf. 
Muncl.     Not  I'lli'tt  it?     Mv  p<«>r  inaimiml 
Monk.     Ccrtiiiiil.v  not. 
U'uhard.     I've  tokl  yrm  to  shut  up  oner. 
Emilij.     And  your  gninilfatlicr  won't  iillow  it, 

citlllT. 

Muriel.  Of  course,  niiunnm,  you  nii<l  I  I"'*.' 
always  been  devoti.l  to  cu-li  otlicr.  You'vr  nmd.' 
allowances  for  me,  and  I've  made  allowaiues  f..r 
you.  Hut  you  must  i)lease  rcmemher  that  wt'rc 
ill  die  yearl'JlS.  I've  promised  to  marry  Uitli- 
ni(i,  and  I  shall  marry  him.  There's  no  <iuestion 
of  heing  "  allowed."  Ami  if  it  comes  to  that,  why 
shouldn't  I  marry  him,  indeed? 

EmUij.  You  —  your  father'.,  daughter,  to  think 
of  going  out  to  Winnipeg  as  the  wife  of  a  — 
your  place  is  in  London. 

Ukhard   [.itilfciiiiuj   nt   the   sight   of   trouhlr]. 

But  I  say.  Cousin  Kmily 

Muriel  [gently,  but  frml;/].  Richard,— 
please.  [Turning  to  her  mother.]  Mamma  ycm 
really  do  shock  nic.  Just  because  I'm  the  Hon- 
ourable Muriel  Tym!  [Laughs.]  I  won't  say 
you're  a  snob,  because  everybody's  a  snob,  in  some 
"way  or  other.  But  you  don't  understand  the  new 
spirit,  not  in  the  least  —  unil  I'm  so  sorry.  Why  ! 
Hasn't  it  occurred  to  you  even  yet  that  the  aris- 
tocracy racket's  play<d  out?  [rtosr  nnil  John 
enter  I",  the  doiMe  duur^.     They  have  both  grown 
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rcr,/  rid.  Un„  hnii;/  ir.riilif.tlirrr  „li,l  .l„l,„  i- 
iiit;i-»,vin.  /^(.„■  liiiH  l„;„iii,-  .ilifrl'^i,,ht,,l.  ..hih-. 
Iiiiirnl  mill  .slimlUli.  ./„l,„  l„i.<  ijrowii  n  lillU-  ,l,,if- 
hh  hair  h  thin,  hh  e,,.H  Muda'i.  hi,  ,;,in :  ■,,;„„  „," 
Kiu;  his  failiircf  nhuriili/  ilijiiuiL  <,,i.ni,l,  fol- 
lim:i  tlinn,  ;„■:.  „-:r„l,,-ii,r.r.  M„  /„,.,  ,,ro:,;,  ii,t„ 
a  thin  ylirii-ell,,lol,l:tuw,i,i.  ,rr,l.  h„nl  icilh  „  /,;,//,, 
'lirill  voice  and  tan,  iliiir  I       .] 

J{<m:     Oil!     It'.,  1,,,.,.  II,,.;.  ,„,„,  ,„  ,,^,  ,,„||,,.,,,,, 

[To  Monkhiirst.]      U  timt   you,  Coruld?     Win t- 
cviT  l,ns  tlie  p.,.,r  l.uni,  boci?      [She  A;.y.„'.v  lii„i.\ 
Monk:    <iriiri(liii,i,  coiigpiluliilioiis.     [7'o    'o/m.J 
t'on|{r«tulali()ns,  sir. 

John  l^Urnly].  Is  tliis  wli.it  .v„u  <«II  g„od 
niamicrs,  lioy? 

Monk:     Sorrv,  sir.     I  wns  k.  pt. 

John  [sarcii/ilicalli)].     Kipl  ? 

Monk:     At  tlio  H>.„sc  of  I.„nl..     A  ,livisi.,ri. 

Mnriil.  (;„,„1  Hu.v.ns!  Un,,k  it  t,>  us  K,.„ily. 
Has  lii.s  gnirKlni.i's  l.iml)  goiip  Into  politics.^ 

iVon/.-.  Ihmiijhtih,,  iijnoriiiij  his  sister].  Tlicy 
teliphoncd  mc  from  laiul<niarUr.s.  I  tlioiijriil  you 
would   prefer  iiic 

John.  Certainly,  my  hoy.  [Shnl.cs  his  luind.] 
You  couldn't  liave  cclel.nited  onr  golden  ucl.llnr; 
m  a  fasliiori  more  ngrecahle  to  iis  tli.iii  hy  recor.U 
ing  your  first  vote  in  the  IloU'-e  of  Lords.  Could 
lie,  granny.' 

Kosf  Ifirhli/].      nicss  us'      lilcss  lis! 

John.     What  was  the  division.' 
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—  the   Triidcs   Union 


Monk:    [mumht'mfj].     V 
Bill,  sir.     Tliiril  ru.uling. 

John  [not  hcoroKj].     Wli.it  .lid  ynii  sav? 

Monk.  [Innilcr].     'l'r:u\v>  Vniou  Bill.  sir. 

Murkl.  {)!..  ^ny  p.^r  l.'cnl.!  Tl.f  Trades 
Union   Bill  division  isn'i   to  be  tnkon   till  to-n.or- 

row ! 

Monk:  [h(i>.tUi)].  Wliat  am  I  IliinkinR  of?  It 
must  have  been  the  Kxten.led  Franchise  Bill,  then. 
.     .     .     Anvhow,  I  voted. 

John  [iou<jhintj].     H'ni!     H'ni! 

Gcrt.    [ihiiKing   a   «h<nd   ronnd   her  shoulders. 

fretfillhj].      Couldn't  «e  have  that  window  closed? 

Rose.     Auntie  (iertriide,  how  brave  you  are!     I 

daren't    have    asked.      1    decl.ae    I'm    a   martyr   to 

this  ventilation  in  my  old  ajje. 

Gert.  I  daresay  I'm  very  old-fashioned,  but 
when  I  was  young  we  diiln't  try  to  turn  a  drawing- 
i-oom  into  a  park. 

Hose  [to  Ukhunl  m  he  closes  the  xc-indoTc]. 
Thank  von,  Ilichard. 

John[l>e1t'M>i].     Put  a  match  to  the  fire,  boy, 
and  have  done  with  it.      [Uiehard  goes  to  the  pc- 
phice.  kneels  doicn,  mid  lights  the  1irc.\ 
Gert.     What's  the  matter,  Emily? 
KmlUj   [teho  has  begun  to  urep\.     Oh,  Auntie 
Gertrude ! 

Xaney  [.wothimihl]-     Come,  come,  Kmily. 

John.    \vi  .-   ^  :    :•    v,i,-s  i;,.t? 

linselr g  :>l  I'^uulul     What  is  It,  John? 
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John.  .^lonkliursl,  l.avo  vou  l„rri  ii|,,r!fin^, 
your  inotiiii-  :if;;iiii?  " 

-l/uHd.      I  tliitik  If's  „,,,  gr-,mlp,i|,„. 

John.     ^^^\^:^\  ,l(„.s  she  s,n  r 

Mnrld.  r„,  ...Cn.l.l  it',  ,",s._  l{i,l,:,nl  and  ,„... 
WeVe  ruKugcd  f.  bo  ni.n-n\,l.  |  .!/,„■;,  /  /,„;,,,.,  /„ 
Hlchinl.  i.-ho  M  4^;,'/  ,„,  /,;.,  /.«,,,„.  /,,,,,.,y  :..,7/,  ,/,,. 
fire] 

liosc.  Oh,  my  ,l.,,r  — !,„„-  su.M.ri!  Wl.af  -i 
sliock!  What  u  sh.H-k!  I  ,,aM  u,alrr.tan,l  v,,;:,- 
mother  cryhig.  I  „ui.st  ery  mvseir.  Cime'aial 
kiss  me!  Ifs  ast(.,iM,i„K  1h,«  ,i„,\llv  v„„  vmnig 
people  manage  tluso  ||,|„gs  nowadavs.  '  [Em- 
hriucs  Miirhl.] 

John.  -Wlio's  engagvu  t,)  1,,.  niarrle,!?  Wlm's 
engaged  |<>  be  iiiari-i((l? 

likhtird  \h>ii(Uii,  riuni,  mul  thislhi,,  Ith  hiin.h]. 
Muriel  ami  I,  sir. 

John.     Mii~M„ !     ^viial     ll„.    .lev!)    ,Io 

you  mean,  sir?     Kmllv,  «l,al    In  V,od\   name  are 
you  thinking  olr 

Kniili,  \7chiMp,rln<j].  U\  i„-,t  as  muel,  „f  a 
surprise  to  me  as  to  anylu^.lv.  I  ,1„„-1  approve 
of  it. 

.Ifon/.:  I've  t,>l,l  them  a!iva,lv  _v„ii  wouM  nevr 
.'i])prove,  sii-. 

Xancij.  You  haven'l.  ujiiiim'  man.  It  was 
your  mother  who  toM  us  that. 

John  [l„  X,:/:,//].  I  a-ked  vou  to  mv  golilen 
wedding,  \aney 
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Nancif.  You  did,  Sir  John.  1  shouldn't  have 
coniu  without. 

Ju!in.     Do  \m\  countenance  this  —  iilfnir? 

y  line  I/.     Whal's  wrong  with  it? 

Hone  [timidlij].  Yes,  John.  What's  wrong 
witli  it?  Why  shouldn't  my  Muriel  marry  her 
Uicliurd? 

John.     What's    wrong    with     it,    d'you    say? 

What ! 

Eviibj  [pasiionafeh/}.     I  won't  agree  to  it. 

John  [to  Nanci/}.  Nothing  wrong  with  it, 
from  your  point  of  view.  Nothing!  [Laugh- 
ing.]    Only  I  sha'n't  have  it.     I  won't  have  it. 

Rose.     Grandpa,   why   do   you   always   try   to 


John.     I?     You? 

Rose.  I've  been  yielding  to  you  in  everything 
for  fifty  years.  I  think  I'm  old  enough  to  have 
my  own  way  now  —  just  once. 

John  [startled].     What's  come  over  you? 

Hose.     Nothing's     come      over     me.     But     I 

really 

John  [subduing  her].     Be  silent,  granny ! 
Xnney.     We  thought  you  thought  very  highly 

of  Richard. 

.lohn.  So  I  do.  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
it?  It's  nothing  but  this  genius  business  over 
again. 

Xtinet/.     Genius  business? 

John.     Yes.     I  shall  l)e  told  Richard's  a  genius, 
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therefore   he   must   be   allowed   to   marry    Miiri.l. 
Nonsense!     I   had   just    tlic   same   clifficultv    with 
her  mother  twenty-six  years  aRo.     You  ought  to 
remember;  you  were  there!     Hadn't  I,  Emily? 
Emily  [faintly].     Yes. 
John  [not  hearing].     What's  that? 
Kmily.     Yes,  father.     Yes. 

John.  Of  course  I  liad.  I  wouldn't  have  it 
then,  and  I  won't  have  it  now.  What?  Here's  a 
young  fellow,  a  very  smart  engineer.  Insists  on 
going  to  Canada.  Wants  capita] !  Well.  I  give 
it  him !  I  tell  him  he  may  go.  Everything's  set- 
tled. And  then,  if  you  please,  he  calmly  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  carrying  off  mv  grand- 
daughter —  him ! 

Rose.  If  she's  your  grand-daughter,  he's  my 
nephew. 

John  [glaring  at  her].     Sh  ! 

Sose.     No!     I  wo 

John  [continuing,  staring  tit  Hose].  My  grand- 
daughter has  got  to  marry  sometlilii.i;  vcrv  iliffer- 
ent  from  an  engineer. 

Nancy.  If  she  did  she  might  marry  something 
that'll  turn  her  hair  grey  a  good  deal  sooner. 

John.     I  have  my  plans  for  Muriel. 

Emily.     Imagine  :Muriel  in  Winnipeg! 

Af  Uriel.  What  plans,  granddad?  You've 
never  told  me  about  any  plans. 

John.  Not  told  you!  At  your  ago,  voiir 
mother  had  a  eonspieuous  place  in  London  socii'tv. 
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And  it's  your  duty  to  carry  on  the  fnmlly  trndi- 
tion.  Your  niotlier  didn't  murry  into  the  peerage 
so  tlmt  you  could  gallivant  up  and  down  Winnipeg 
us  the  wife  of  a  manufacturing  engineer.  You 
have  some  notion  of  politics,  though  it's  a  mighty 

queer  one 

Muriel.  I  hardly  think  my  politics  would  fur- 
ther your  plan,  granddad.  I  should  liave  sup- 
posed the  whole  of  my  career  woidd  have  made  it 
plain  that  I  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  official 
politics. 

John.  Y'our  "career"!  Your  "contempt"! 
[Laughs    good-humouredly,    then    more    softly.] 

My  child 

Afuricl  [nettled].     I'm  not  a  child. 
John  [angrily].     Enough!     Don't  make  your- 
self  ridiculous.     [More    quietly.]     Your    mother 
and  your  brother  think  as  I  do.     Let  that  suffice. 

Hiehurd.  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  suppose  it  won't 
suffice  ? 

J ohn  [furious].     \  —  I 

Muriel  [viulenihj].     C.raiiddad,  do  please  keep 

calm. 

John  [as  above].  I'm  perfectly  calm,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Nancy  [to  Gertrude],  Then  he'd  believe  any- 
thing! 

Muriel.  Y'ou  don't  seem  to  have  understood 
that  we're  engaged  to  be  married. 

Gert.     1  must  say 
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John.  And  what  must  ifou  sny?  You'll  side 
witli  mv  wife  uguinst  ,„c,  ,„„|  the  gi"rl's  own  mother, 
I  suppose? 

Oert.     I  fail  to  see  any  ohjection  whatever. 

John.  Do  you,  indeed!  Vvell,  ohjection  or  no 
"bjeetion,  I  mean  it  to  he  stopped  —  now,  at 
once. 

Murul.  But  how  shall  you  stop  it,  granddad? 
John.  If  I  liear  one  more  word  of  this,  one 
more  word  —  there'll  he  no  thirty  thousand  pounds 
for  Hichard.  Not  from  me,  at  any  rate.  And  I 
don't  imagine  that  your  mother  wi'll  help  him,  or 
Monkhurst  either.  Where  is  he? 
Monk:     Not  much. 

Muriel.  But  that  won't  stop  it,  granddad! 
Rose  [rising,  and  going  to  the  hall  door']. 
John,  you're  a  hard,  hard  old  man.  The  one  thing 
I  ask  of  you,  and  on  our  golden  wedding  dav,  too, 
and  you  won't  even  listen.  You  shut  me  'up  as 
though  I  were  a  —  a  —  I  do  think  it's  a  shame. 
The  poor  things.     [She  goes  out  in  tears.] 

Nancy  [hurrying  out  after  her].  Rose !  Rose " 
Don't ! 

John.  fFere  I  arrange  a  nic-  little  family  din- 
ner to  celebrate  the  occasion.  I  invite  no  outsiders, 
NO  that  we  shall  be  nice  and  homely  and  comfort- 
■ihle.  And  this  is  how  you  treat  me.  You  induce 
.vour  grandmother  to  defy  me  —  the  first  time  in 
Iier  life.  You  bring  your  mother  to  tears,  and 
.you 
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EmUy.     There's  iiotliinj^  to  be  said  in  favour  of 

it  —  iiotliing.     The  very  thought  of  it 

likhard.     I'm  awfully  sorry. 
John.     No,  you  aren't,  sir.     So  don't  he  Impu- 
dent.    [Webster  enters.'] 

Webster.  Mr.  Arthur  Preece,  Sir  John.  I've 
shown  him  into  tlie  study. 

John.  Very  good.  \Webster  goes  uul.] 
Gert.  Why  can't  Mr.  Preece  come  up  here? 
John.  Because  he's  come  to  see  me  on  private 
business,  madam.  Private,  do  I  say?  It's  public 
enough.  Everybody  knows  that  I  can't  keep  my 
own  workmen  in  order  without  the  help  at  a  La- 
bour M.P.  The  country's  going  to  the  dogs !  My 
own  father  used  to  say  so,  and  I  never  believed 
him.     But  it's  true.     \Iie  goes  to  the  door.] 

Monk.  May  I  come  with  you,  sir?  [With  a 
superior  glance  at  Muriel]  These  family  ruc- 
tions   

John.  Come!  [John  goes  off.  followed  bij 
Monkhurst.] 

Gert.  [meaningly'].  Richard,  go  and  see  vhcre 
your  mother  is,  will  you?  [Richard  follows  the 
others.     A  slight  pause.] 

Emily  [still  weakly  and  tearfully].     How  your 
poor  grandmother  is  upset! 
Muriel.     Yes,  I'm  very  sorry. 
Emily.     Tliat's  something. 
Muriel.     It's  such  a  humiliating  sight.     No  real 
arguments.     No  attempt  to  understiuid  my  point 
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of  view!  Notliing  but  blustering  and  bullving 
and  stamping  up  and  down.  He  wants  to  make 
out  that  I'm  still  a  child  with  no  will  of  my  own. 
B"t  it's  he  who's  the  child. 
Gert.  Come,  come,  Muriel. 
Muriel.  Ves,  it  is.  A  spoilt  child!  When 
anything  happens  that  doesn't  just  please  him, 
there's  a  line  exhibition  of  temper.  Don't  we  all 
know  it.  And  this  is  the  great  Sir  John  Khead  • 
Bah! 

Emily  [amazed].  Muriel! 
Muriel.  Oh,  of  course  it  isn't  his  fault !  Every- 
one's always  given  him  his  own  way  —  especialW 
grandma.  It's  positively  pathetic;  grandma  try- 
ing to  turn  against  him  now.  Poor  old  thing! 
As  if  she  could !     Now ! 

Emilt/.  Muriel,  your  cold-bloodedness  abso- 
lutely frightens  me. 

Muriel.  But,  mother,  I'm  not  cold-blooded. 
It's  only  common-sense. 

Gert.  [clumsilif  caressing  Emily],     Darling! 
Emily,     Common-sense  will  be  the  finish  of  me ; 
I've  no  one  left  in  the  world  now. 

Gert,  [hurt].  Then  I  suppose  I'm  too  old  to 
count.  And  yet  for  nearly  fifty  years  I've  lived 
for  nobody  but  you.  Many  and  many  a  time  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  die  —  yes,  glad  to — 
only  you  were  there. 

Emily  [affectionately].  And  yet  you're 
against  me  now. 
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Ocrt.     I  only  want  you  not  to  have  any  regrets. 
Emily.     Any    regrets!     My    life    lias    Imii    all 
regrets.     Look  at  nii'. 

Gert.  Not  all  your  life,  dear  —  your  ninrriage. 
[.1/unVi  looks  u/>.] 

Emily  [firmli/,  and  i/tt  frUjItttncd  -,cUh  a  look 
at  A/ u rid].     Hush,  auntie! 

Gert.  Why?  Why  should  I  hu^li?  You  say 
your  life's  been  all  regrets,  if  you  care  ahout  being 
iionest  with  Muriel,  you  ought  to  toll  her  now 
that  you  did  not  marry  the  man  you  were  in  love 
with. 

Emily  [in  an  outburst].  Don't  believe  it, 
Muriel.  No  one  coultl  have  been  a  kinder  hus- 
band than  your  father  was,  and  I  always  loved 
him. 

Muriel  [intimidatcil  by  these  revelations  of  feel- 
ings].    Mother! 

Gert.  Then  what  do  you  regret ?  Yoi  had  an 
affection  for  NVd,  i)Ut  if  you  had  loved  him  as 
you  loved  —  the  other  one  —  what  is  there  to  re- 
gret? And  now  you  seem  to  be  doing  your  best 
to  make  regrets  for  Muriel  —  and  —  and  —  oh, 
Emily,  why  do  you  do  it? 

Muriel  [moved,  but  controlling  herself].  Yes, 
mamma!  Why?  I'm  sure  I'm  open  to  hoar  rea- 
son on  any  subject  —  even  marriage. 

Emily  [blackly].  Reason!  Uoason !  There 
you  are  again!  My  child,  you're  my  oldest,  and 
I've  loved  you  beyond   everybody.     You've  never 
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Ifccn  (illnrliril  to  iiir.  It  isn't  your  fault,  niul  I 
don't  hlaiMi'  jon.  TliinKs  Imppin  to  he  like  tlmt. 
Hint's  all.  Vou  don't  know  liow  hard  you  arc. 
If  >ou  ilid,  ^ou'd  l)c  ready  to  hite  your  tongue 
off.  lIiTf  I  am,  with  you  and  Gerald.  Gerald  is 
not  had  at  luart,  hut  he's  selKsh  and  he's  a  fool. 
I  could  never  talk  freely  to  him,  as  I  do  to  you. 
One  day  he'll  he  asking  me  to  leave  Uerkeley 
Square,  and  I  shall  go  and  finish  my  days  in  the 
country.  And  here  you  cahnly  announce  you're 
otr  to  Canada,  and  you  want  my  reason.!  for  oh- 

jecting!  There's  only  one  reason  —  all  the  oth- 
ers are  nothing  —  mere  excuses  —  and  you 
couldn't  guess  that  one  reason.  Vou  have  to  he 
told.      If  you   cured   for  me,  you   wouldn't  force 

nie  to  the  shame  of  telling  vou. 
Muriel  [■a-hispcrtng].     Shame.' 
Emily.     Isn't    it    humiliating   for   a   mother   to 

have  to  tell  her  daughter,  who  never's  even  thought 

of  it,  that  she  cannot  hear  to  lose  her, —  cannot 

hear?  —  Canada! 

^f Uriel  \lhro:dng  herself  at  ,ier  mother's  knees.] 

-Mother,  I'll  never  leave  you !     [She  sobs,  burying 

her  face  in  her  mother's  lap.] 

Clert.    [softlji].     All  this   self-sacrifice   is  a  sad 

mistake.      [To  Muriel.]      None  of  us  e.m  live  for 

ever.     When  your  mother  is  gone  —  what  nil!  you 

cli>  then? 

Muriel   [ellmbiny  up  and  ki.i.iini)  Iter  mother]. 

I'll  rie\er  lea\e  vou  1 
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Emily.     My  child ! 

Gert.  [gently].  It's  wrong  of  you,  K.mily! 
All  wrong!  [Arthur  Preece  enteri  from  the  hall. 
Hh  hair  and  mouitache  have  grovm  grey.  Hii 
ejTre>>ion  and  manner  ,lighiU,  diMu'ioned  and 
cynical.     In  fgure  he  i«  the  tame] 

Preece.     (Jood  cvo.iing. 

Muriel  [on  seeing  him,  rinei  qnicMy  rather  like 
a  school-girl]  Good  evening.  [She  goen  out 
rajndh,.     Preece  look.,  after  her  a  little  surpn.cd. 

Emily  [at  once  the  woman  of  the  world].  Good 
evening.     You've  soon  finished  your  busines.s  with 

father. 

Preece  i puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  thing/]. 
Good  evening.     [He  shakes  hands  with  Emily.] 
What  is  the  matter?     The  old  gentleman  really 
wasn't  equal  to  seeing  me.     1  just  told  him  what 
I  had  to  tell  him  about  the  strikers,  and  then  he 
said  I'd  perhaps  better  come  up  here.     1  think  he 
wanted  to  be  alone. 
Emily.     Poor  dear! 
Preece.     Nothing  serious,  I  hope? 
Gert.    [briskly,  shaking  Preece  by  the   hand]. 
The  usual  thing,  Mr.  Preece,  the  usual  thing!     A 
new  generation  has  got  to  the  marrying  age.     You 
know  what  it  is.     I  know  wliat  it  is.     Now,  Kmily, 
d,.n't  begin  to  cry  again.     People  who  behave  as 
selfishly  as  you're  doing  have  no  right  to  weep  — 
except  for  their  sins. 
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Kmili/  {protr»tin(j\.  Aiinlic,  llii.t  nin't  possilily 
infcrist  Mr.  rrrccc. 

(lirt.  [.itill  mon-  hrlMi/].  Dnti'l  talk  tliiit  kind 
of  convinticii  iinnsinM.,  Kmily!  Ydii  know 
qi'ite  will  it  i^ilt  iiitiri-st  Mr.  I'rtcci'  cNtrenii'lv. 
[W/.iiWjy.  I  Now  jii^l  till  liiiii  all  al)oiit  it  atul  si>c 
what  he  says.  [Witli  a  piciiliar  tiirii'.]  I  siip- 
l)Osi'  yoi/11  ailiiiil  lie  oii^rht  to  1k'  a  f{ooil  judge  of 
.such  niattiTs.'      (.S/ic  ,n(nY.i  to  the  door.} 

t.m'ilj).     Where  are  you  goiiiK? 

(lert.  [imitalhhj  r.mili/  slhjhtli/].  That  can't 
possibly  inlerest  you.  fHVori///.  |  I'm  out  of 
p.itiencc.      \Slii-  yom  out  of  tin-  room.] 

Kmily  [tri/iny  to  force  a  lii  lit  tone].  I  hope 
you  had  some  good  news  about  the  workmen  for 
my  poor  old  father.  What  a  finish  for  his  golden 
wedding  day ! 

Prrecc  [following  her  lead].  Yes,  I  think  liis 
little  affair's  pretty  well  fixed  up  —  anyhow  for 
the  present.  He's  shown  Iiimself  pretty  reason- 
able. If  lie'd  continued  to  be  as  obstinate  as  he 
was  at  the  st  irt,  the  thing  would  have  run  him 
into  a  lot  of  money. 

Emily,      I  wonder  he  doesn't  retire. 

I'reccc.  He's  going  to.  There's  to  be  a  I-lni- 
ited  Company. 

Emily.  Vathcr  —  a  Limited  Company !  He 
told  you.' 

Preece.     Ves. 
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Emily.  Tlicn  he  nm»t  Irivi'  Ih-ch  feeling  it's 
gcttiiif;  too  much  for  him. 

Preece,  Will,  considt'rinfi  lii»  yours  —  ncvcnty- 
■cvcn,  isn't  it?  Some  of  us  will  he  bi'iitin  long 
before  that  iigc.      \llc  h\oU».\ 

Emilg.  Why  that  sigh?  You  ann't  getting 
ready  to  give  up,  are  you? 

Preece.     Mo,  I  expect  I  shall  go  on  till  I  drop. 

Emily.  I  should  have  thought  you  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  done. 

Preece.     Why  ? 

Emily.  Unless  you  regret  giving  up  steel  for 
politics. 

Preece.  \o.  I  don't  regret  that.  I'd  done  all 
I  really  wanl.'d  to  do  there.  I'd  forced  your 
father  to  take  up  steel  on  a  big  scale.  I'd  made 
more  than  all  the  money  I  nieded.  And  other 
processes  were  coming  along,  better  than  mine, 

Emily.  I  wo  uler  how  many  men  there  are 
who've  succeeded  as  you  have  done,  both  in  poli- 
tics and  out  of  politics. 

Preece.  Do  you  think  I've  succeeded  in  poli- 
tics? 

Emily.  You  haven't  held  office,  but  I've  always 
understood  it  was  Ijecause  you  preferred  to  be 
independent. 

Preece.  It  t.as.  I  could  have  sold  my  soul 
over  and  over  igain  for  a  seat  at  an  Under-Secre- 
tary's desk.  I  wouldn't  even  had  the  Labour 
Tarty. 
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i-mily.  Bit  cvcrvon.  know,  you're  tl.c  .tro..«- 
c»t  man  in  tlic  Labour  Party. 

Precce.     Wrll,  if  I  am  -the  .strongest  man  in 
the  Labour  I'arty  i,  ratbcr  dtpusscd. 
Kmilij.     Why? 

Preac.  Difficult  to  my.  T«,„u-  y.ar,  ago.  I 
thoUKbt  the  millennium  woul.l  I...  just  about  estab- 
lished in  1912.  Inst.a.l  of  that,  it's  a,  far  off  ;,s 
ever.     It's  even  further  off. 

Emily.  Further  off? 
^  Prcccc  Ve.s.  And  yet  a  lot  of  us  have  worke.l. 
"y  God,  wc  have!  But  there's  a  different  spirit 
now.  The  men  are  bitter.  They  can't  Ica.l 
themselves  and  they  won't  be  led.  They  won't 
be  led.  And  nobody  knows  what's  going  to  Imp- 
pen  next.  Execpt  that  trouble's  going  to  happen. 
I  often  wonder  why  I  was  cursed  vith  the  rcfonn- 
■ng  spirit.  How  much  happier  I  should  b  vo 
been  if  I'd  cared  for  nothing  in  this  world  but 
my  own  work  — like  young  Kieliurd  Sibley,  for 
instance. 

Emily.     Isn't  he  interested  in  reform.' 

Preecc.  Not  he!  He's  an  engineer,  only  an 
engineer.  He  minds  his  own  business.  I  suppose 
he's  here  to-night. 

Emily.     Yes. 

Preece  [in  an  ordinari/  tone].  Why  won't  you 
let  him  marry  J[iss  Muriel? 

Emily  [startled].     'J-Ir,-.  father's  told  you.' 
Preece.     Not  u  word.     But  Riehard  ,uid  I  are 
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great     pals.     He's     told     me     his     plans.     Why 
shouldn't  they  marry? 

Emily  [weakly].     Muriel  won't  go  to  Canada. 
Preece.     Won't  go  to  Canada?     But  I  under- 
stand she  liad  a  tremendous  notion  of  Canada. 
Emily.     She's  promised  nic  she  won't  go. 
Prccce.     But  why  should  she  do  that? 
Emily  [half  breaking  doanl.     Oh,  I  know  I'm 
selfish.     But  —  but  —  I  should  be  quite  alone,  if 
she  went.     And  then,   it's   not   what   we'd   antici- 
pated for  her.     We  naturally  hoped 

Prccce.     Oh !     Of  course,  if  you're  in  the  mar- 
riage market 

Emily.     No.     Really  it's  not  that  —  at  least  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.     I  should  bo  so  utterly  alone. 

And  she's  promised  me.     If  she  deserted  me 

Prccce.     Deserted  —  rather  a  strong  word 

Emily.     Please  don't  be  hard !     You  don't  know 
how  unhappy  I  am.     You  admit  you're  discour- 

aged. 

Preece.     I  said  "  depressed." 

Emily.     Well,  depressed,  then.     Can't  you  feel 

for  others? 

Preece  [rather  roughly].  And  who  made  me 
admit  it?  Who  kept  questioning  me  and  worming 
it  out  of  mo?  You  wouldn't  leave  it  alone. 
You're  like  all  the  other  women  —  and  I've  had  to 
do  w  ith  a  few. 

Emily  [aifrontcil].     Fk^se 

Prccce.     II  isn't  sufficient  for  you  tn  make  a  mm 
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unhappy.     Vou    aren't    satisfial    till    he    admits 
you've  made  him  unhappy. 
Emili/  [protesting  ] .     ()h ! 

Preece.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  you  since 
this  cursed  strike  brouglit  me  among  the  Camilv 
again?  Half-a-dozen,  perliaps.  And  every  single 
time  I've  noticed  you  feehng  yonr  way  towards  it. 
And  to-night  you've  just  got  there. 

Emili/.  Arthur,  you  nuist  forgive  me.  It's 
quite  true.     We  can't  help  it. 

^  Preece.  What  should  I  care  alinut  lost  millen- 
niums and  labour  troubles  ahead,  if  I'd  any  genu- 
ine personal  interest  in  my  own ?  Not  a  jot.  Not 
a  tinker's  curse!  Uo  you  remember  you  let  me 
kiss  you  —  once  ? 

EmUt/.  Forgive  me!  I  know  I  oughtn't  to  be 
forgiven.  But  hfe's  so  difRcnlt.  Kver  since  I've 
been  seeing  you  again  I've  realised  liow  miserable 
I  am  —  it's  such  a  hmg  time  since.  It  seems  as 
it  was  .some  other  girl  and  not  me  — twenty-six 
years  ago  — here!  And  yet  it's  like  yest<.nlay. 
[She  sobs.]  [Preece  embraces  lur  first  rough],) 
and  then  rery  tenderly.'] 
Preece.  My  child! 
Emily.     I'm  an  old  woman. 

Preece.     You  said  it  was  like  yesfcrdav when 

you    were    twenty-three  —  so    it    is.      |  They    kiss 
again.] 

Emily  [u-ith  a  little  laugh].     Tliis  will  kill  fa- 
ther. 
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Pnccc.  Not  it.  Your  father  has  a  remarkable 
constitution.  It's  much  more  likely  to  kill  the 
Labour  Party.  [John  enters,  agitated  and 
Kcary-I 

John  [brusqucl)/].  Where's  your  mother? 
She's  not  in  the  other  room.  I  thought  she  was  in 
here.     I  want  to  sec  her. 

Evtili/.  She's  probably  gone  to  her  own  room  — 
poor  dear! 

John.  Can't  you  go  and  find  her?  [He  sits 
doicn,  discouraged.] 

Emi'y  [coming  over  to  him].  Father,  I've  been 
thinking  it  over,  and  I'm  afraid  wo  shall  have  to 
agree  to  Muriel's  marriage. 

John.  Wc  shall  have  to  agree  to  it?  I  sha'n't 
agree  to  it, 

Emily.     As  Mr.  Prcece  says 

John.     Mr.  Preece? 

Emihj.     You  know  how  friendly  he  is  to  Richard 

as  Mr.  Preece  says,  why  shouldn't  they  marry? 

Prcece.  I  merely  ventured  to  j)ut  the  question, 
Sir  Jolin. 

John.  Why  shouldn't  they?  Because  they 
shouldn't.  Isn't  that  enough?  [To  Emily.]  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago  you  yourself  agreed  in  the 
most  positive  way  that  there  was  nothing  whatever 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  match. 

Emily.  I  was  r.ither  overlooking  the  fact  that 
tliev're  In  love  wllh  v:\c\\  other  —  [glancing  at 
Preece]  —  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
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John.  Arc  all  you  women  gone  mn.I  to-nig!it? 
Precce,  do  you  reckon  yoi,  iindci-stand  wonuii? 

/Vf<rc.  Now  and  tlicu  one  j,a'ts  a  glimpse, 
sir. 

John  [realhmg  state  of  affairs  beticcen  Preece 
and  Emily],     lVm\ 

Emily  [noticing  her  father  n-ntch  her,  rather 
self-conseionsly].  AfUr  ,dl,  what  difference  can  it 
make  to  us'  We  slia-.i't  be  here  as  long  as  thev 
will. 

John.     What?     What? 

Emily  [louder].  We  sha'n't  be  here  as  long  as 
they  will,  I  say. 

John.  That's  it!  Tell  me  I'm  an  ol,l  man! 
Of  course,  it  can't  make  any  difference  to  us.  I 
was  looking  at  the  matter  solely  from  their  point  of 
view.  How  can  it  affect  me  —  nhom  Muriel 
marries  ? 

Emily.  Well,  then !  Let  them  judge  for  them- 
selves. You  agree?  [John  stares  before  him  ob- 
stinately.]    Father [John  shaJ^rs  his  head 

impatiently.]     Dad! 

John  [looking  up  like  a  ,7/  child].  Oh,  have 
it  your  own  way.  I'm  not  the  girl's  mother.  If 
you've  made  up  your  mind,  there's  nothing  more  to 
be  said. 

Emily.     And  Richard's  capital? 

John.  Oh,  it's  all  lying  readv.  [Shrugs  his 
shoulders.]      May  as  well  have  it,  I  suppose. 

Emily.     You're  a  dear! 
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John.     I'm  not  a  dear,  ami  I  hate  to  be  called  a 

dear. 

Emily.     What  a  sliockiiig  untruth !     I  shall  go 

and  tell  thcni,  I  think.     [.SV"-  gocx  to  the  door.] 

John  [calling  her  buck].     Emily! 


Emily 
John. 
bear  it. 
Emily 
John 


Ves. 
Doirt  let  tliem  come  in  here.     I  couldn't 


Oh,  hut 

I  covildu't  stand  the  strain  of  another 
scene.  It's  lute  now  —  I'm  an  old  man,  and  people 
have  no  right  to  upset  me  in  this  way. 

Emily.     Couldn't  they  just  say  good-night? 
John.     Very  well.     They  must  say  good-night 

and  go  at  once.     Another  day 

Emily  [ver>,  soothingly].  I'll  tell  them  you're 
very  tired.  [She  nocl.'<  smilingly  at  her  father  and 
Laves  the  room.     A  slight  pause.] 

I'reece.     A  difficult  job,  being  the  head  of  a  fam- 

'  '.John.  I've  done  with  .t,  rrcece.  I've  decided 
that  to-night  — that's  what  a  golden  wedding 
comes  to  in  these  days.  Things  aren't  what  they 
were.  In  my  time  a  man  was  at  any  rate  master  m 
his  own  house  and  on  his  own  works.  Seemed  nat- 
ural enough  !     But  you've  changed  all  that. 

J'rccce.     I've  changed  it? 

John  [continuimj  confidentially].  Why,  even 
my  own  wife's  gone  against  me  to-night.     My  own 
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wife!  [Tronblcd.]  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  tiling? 

Pnicc.     I  have  heard  of  if,  Sir  John. 

John  [grimly'\.  You  laugh.  Wait  till  you're 
married. 

Precce.     I  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 

John.  Kli,  what.?  A  long  tinu?  Don't  try  to 
hoodwink  me,  I'reece.  I  know  what  you  all  say 
when  I'm  not  tlicrc.  "  Old  Uhead."  "  Vie  hreak- 
ing  up  soon,  the  old  man !  "  But  I'm  not  yet  quite 
doddering.  [Pointedly.']  You'll  be  married  in- 
side six  months  —  and  every  newspaper  in  London 
will  be  full  of  it.  Yes,  answer  that.  My  work- 
men go  out  on  strike,  and  you  poke  your  nose  in 
and  arrange  it  for  me.  Then  my  family  go  out 
on  strike,  and  upon  my  soul,  you  poke  your  damned 
nose  in  there,  too,  and  arrange  that  for  me  —  on 
your  own  terms.  Tut  —  tut !  Shake  hands,  man  ! 
You  and  your  like  arc  running  the  world  to  the 
devil,  and  I'm  too  old  to  step  in  and  knock  you 
down.  But  —  but  —  I  wish  you  luck,  my  lad. 
You're  n  good  sort.  [The//  shake  hands.  Emily, 
Nancy,  Muriel,  Richard  and  Gertrude  all  enter 
from  the  hall.] 

Preece.     Well,  good-nighl.  Sir  John. 

Emily  [chierfiilli/].  We're  just  coming  to  say 
good-night,  grandpapa.  I'm  sure  you  must  be 
very  tired.      We've  said  good-night  to  granny. 

John  [feebly].  Where  is  she?  Where  is 
granny  ? 
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Nancy  [heartily  shaking  h<mih\.  Good-nlglit, 
John,  and  thank  you  for  a  very  plinsmil  time. 
[She  goes  to  Gertru-de,  uho  now  stands  near  the 
door,  and  kisses  her  good-night.] 

liichard  [lu-artily  shaking  hands].  Thank  you, 
sir.  [Xancy  passes  out  by  the  door.  Gertrude 
now  shakes  hands  with  Richard,  uho  folloKS  his 
mother.] 

Emily  [kisses  John].  Good-night,  dear. 
[John,  turning  from  Kmily,  moves  u-ith  a  generous 
gesture  to  Muriel,  n-ho,  hourrcr,  keeps  a  very  stiff 
demeanour  and  shakes  hands  in  cold  silence. 
Emily  has  reached  Gertrude.  They  both  watch 
Muriel.] 

Emily  [with  a  shade  of  disappointment  turns  to 
Gertrude.]  Good-night,  auntie.  [Gertrude  and 
Emily  embrace,  then  Emily  passes  quickly  out  of 
the  door.] 

John  [stiffly,  looking  about].  Where's  Slonk- 
hurst.' 

Gert.  Oh,  he  is  gone!  He  said  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  Club 

John.     What  Club?     The  Carlton? 

Muriel  [shaking  lumds  with  Gertrude].  The 
Automobile,  you  may  depend.  [She  goes  off  by 
the  door  quickly.] 

Gert.  Well,  this  day  is  over.  [  ]Vebster  enters 
from  the  hall.] 

Webster.     Any  orders,  Sir  John? 

John.     None. 
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Gcrt.  Can't  we  have  some  of  the  blaze  of  elec- 
tricity' turned  oif  ? 

John.  As  you  like.  [Webster  extlnguuhes 
several  cluster!  with  the  sxcitches  at  the  door,  then 
goes  out.     The  room  is  left  in  a  discreet  light.] 

John  [almost  plaintiveli/].  Where's  Rose? 
[Hose  enters  timidly  from  the  hall.] 

Gert.     Here  she  is. 

Rose  [going  up  to  John].  Jolin,  forgive  me 
for  having  dared  to  differ  from  my  dear  husband. 

John  [taling  her  hand  softly].  Old  girl  — 
[then  half  humorously  shaking  his  head]  —  you'll 
be  the  death  of  me,  if  you  do  it  again. 

Gert,     I  think  I'm  going  to  bed. 

John.     No,  not  yet. 

Rose,  Gertrude,  will  you  do  me  a  favour,  on  my 
golden  wcdding-duy.' 

Gert.     What  is  it? 

Rose.     Sing  for  us, 

Gert,  Oh !  My  singing  days  are  over  long 
ago. 

John  [persuasively].  Go  on  —  go  on.  There's 
nobody  but  us  to  hear. 

Gert.     Really  it  is [Stops.]     Very  well. 

[Gertrude  goes  through  the  double  doors.  Rose 
draws  her  lace  shajvl  round  her.] 

John.  Let's  sit  by  the  fire  if  you're  cold.  [He 
moves  a  chair  in  place  for  her  gallantly.  Host  sits 
to  the  left  of  the  fire.  John  takes  a  scat  to  the 
right  of  the  fire.     The  song  "  Juanita  "  is  heard  in 
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a  cracked  and  ancient  voice,  very  gently  and 
faintly.] 

Rose  [softly,  by  the  fire].  When  I  tliink  of  all 
this  room  has  seen 

John  [looking  into  the  fire].     Ah! 

Hose.     I'm  sure  it's  very  plcnsmit  to  rcmcmbpr. 

John.  Ah !  '".'hat's  hecaiisc  you're  pleasant. 
I've  said  it  before,  anil  I  say  it  again.  The  women 
of  to-day  aren't  what  women  used  to  be.  They're 
hard.  They've  none  of  the  old  charm.  Unsexed 
—  thot's  wWat  they  are  —  unsexed.  [Muriel  en- 
teri!  quickly  from  the  hall  in  a  rich  white  cloak. 
S!ie  pauses  smiling,  then  hurries  delicately  across 
to  her  grandfather  and  embraces  him;  releases  him, 
shyly  takes  a  flower  from  her  bosom,  drops  it  into 
his  hand,  turns  and  gii'es  her  grandmother  a  smile, 
•whispering  "  Good-night.  They're  waiting  fur 
■me,"  and  hurries  out  ag'iin.] 

John  [looking  at  the  flower].  We  live  and 
learn. 

Rose  [nodding  her  h'ld].  Yes,  John.  [The 
long  continues.] 


f^Curtain.] 


ON  THINKING  IT  OVER* 

If  ever  a  play  told  its  Ottii  story  without  any 
need  of  note  or  comment,  surely  "Milestones"  is 
such  a  play  for  a  eontemporarj-  audience.  Al- 
though it  abounds  in  allusions  to  the  events,  eu.s- 
toms  and  idea.s  of  sixty  years  ago,  all  of  these  are 
80  skilfully  introduced  that  no  word  of  explanation 
seems  neccssarj-.  The  dialogue  forms  the  easiest 
of  easy  reading;  and  the  story  eontinuoiLsly  holds 
our  interest,  notwithstanding  two  breaks  of  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-seven  years  respectively  between 
the  acts. 

Yet  this  very  facility  is  apt  to  betray  us.  Every- 
thing runs  so  smoothly  that  one  may  fail  to  detect 
the  motive  power.  The  charaeterisaliim  is  so  deft, 
the  effects  are  produced  with  .such  dexterity,  one 
may  easily  overlook  the  .skill  that  lies  behind  the 
finished  workmanship.  It  is  for  the  student  him- 
self to  discover  these  beauties  rather  than  for  the 
commentator  to  point  them  out.  A  hint  or  two, 
however,  may  not  come  amiss. 

After  a  first  reading  of  the  play  (which  should 
be  an  experience  of  pure  enjoyment,  undiminished 
by  any  too  critical  attitude)  it  would  be  well  to 
organise  a  group  of  readers,  eai'h  taking  a  separate 
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part,  and  play  fh"  comedy  act  by  net.  By  this 
means  the  nhy  liniimcs  iiiimeasiiruhly  iiKin-  vital, 
and  one  can  much  more  readily  uppreciate  the 
technical  excellence  of  the  stanccrafl. 

That  matter  of  stagecraft  is  sometimes  a  stum- 
bling-block to  those  unaccustomed  to  reading 
modem  plays.  In  the  older  type  of  drama,  where 
the  interlocutors  of  a  given  scene  number,  as  a 
rule,  only  two  or  three,  and  where  the  speeches, 
though  longer  are  fewer,  it  is  eompurativcly  easy 
to  visualize  the  stage  movements  from  the  printed 
page.  In  a  modern  prose  drama,  however,  with 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  characters  speakinj;  briefly 
and  frequently,  it  needs  a  little  practice  for  a 
reader  to  Sfr  as  he  reads,  the  diaraciers  live  and 
move  on  the  stage.  So  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to 
get  the  full  value  of  the  comedy,  lo  read  it  thus, 
aloud,  and  in  character. 

This  is  only  natural,  when  we  recall  that  the 
authors  wrote  for  tlie  stage  and  not  for  the  study. 
It  is  essentially  an  acting  play,  and  we  may  add, 
a  very  successful  one.  Produced  in  London  and  in 
New  York  in  October,  1912,  it  won  immediate 
popularity  both  with  tlie  public  and  with  the 
dramatic  critics. 

But  ''Milestones"  is  much  more  than  a  merely 
competent  and  effective  stage-jjlay.  There  are 
bushels  of  such  productions  eacli  year.  What  has 
made  "Milestones"  survive  tlie  popular  commercial 
success  of  the  box  office?  In  the  first  place  it  has 
a  genuine  literary  quality,  and  Kccondly,  it  is  a 
valuable  study  in  social  histnrv. 
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IVrlinps  it  is  ciisjrst,  1(1  nnii'^iilor  llip  Ipss  im^ 
imrlHnf  (ispcct  first;  Hiid  rcpranlt'il  moroly  a.s  an 
liistorical  (Idciiincnt,  tlio  piny  is  full  of  intiTost. 
An  instiiictivo  cxi'nisc  would  hr  to  mnko  n  sorics 
(if  lists  fur  Piicli  net  (if  111.'  allMsiiins  to  (a)  purrciit 
ovputs  (h)  idi'ns.  (c)  invctitiiins,  (d)  fashions, 
(c)  literary  liistory.  This  analysis  \vould  show  an 
cxlniordiuary  variety;  while  even  a  supprfieial  c\- 
aitiinatinn  ol'  the  text  reveals  how  deftly  they  are 
woven  into  the  dialofrue,  and  serv(?  both  to  help 
the  (lelion  and  to  illustriite  the  eharaeter.  Wn 
learn  not  only  that  in  18li()  it  was  a  darinff  unoon- 
ventioiud  thin!?  f'""  a  young  lady  to  ride  alone  in 
a  hansom  cab,  but  also  how  certain  people  viewed 
the  proieeding. 

A  similar  eamparalive  analysis  of  the  diction 
of  the  three  acts  would  be  illnminatinp.  Tho 
pliraseolofry  is  remarkably  appropriate,  both  to 
the  person  spe.-dtingr  and  to  the  particular  period. 
Tn  the  latter  eoniini-tion  it  is  recorded  that  when 
the  pl.'iy  was  first  produced,  the  authors  were  ae- 
cuscd  of  certain  anachronisms  of  speech,  e.<».  the  use 
of  the  expression  ''O.K."  in  the  year  IHS").  Tht/ 
replied  that  the  currency  of  every  piece  of  slang 
or  familiar  turn  of  speech  had  been  authenticated 
for  its  period  in  the  back  numbers  of  "Punch"! 
The  search  for  anachronisms,  therefore,  is  not 
likely  to  be  successful,  though  none  the  less  amus- 
ing. 

Rut  all  this  study  of  detail  is  mere  trifling  un- 
less it  ser\-es  to  fjive  r.pprehensiou  of  the  essential 
value  «(  the  play,  and  that  value  lies,  as  it  must 
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alwayw  lie  in  dramatic  literature,  in  the  psycho- 
logical portraitun-.  Here  wc  have  a  galli'ry  of 
nicu  and  women  whom  we  eun  all  recugniw  as 
true  likcncsKOs.  They  are  true  to  fundaiiieutal 
human  nature  the  world  over,  true  to  the  poiiw 
and  outlook  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and 
particularly  true  to  the  local  and  temporary 
pecidiaritics  of  the  English  of  England  nf  the 
nineteenth  century.  John  Rhead  and  Samuel 
Sibley  are  as  English  aa  roast  beef  and  plum  pud- 
ding; but  th?ir  types  are  recognisable  everywhere. 
Perhaps  there  are  more  Samuel  Sibleys  in  England 
and  more  John  Rheads  in  Canada.  We  all  know 
Ned  Pym,  whether  or  not  he  inherits  a  title;  of 
his  son  M.jnkhurst  Canada  is  mercifully  spared 
anything  worse  than  a  feeble  imitation.  Wc  have 
o\ir  Richard  Sibleys  by  the  score,  but  have  wc  yet 
produced   an   Arthur   Preceet 

The  women  of  the  play,  though  no  less  vital  and 
individualised  than  the  men,  seem  to  be  less 
coloured  by  their  environment,  and  more  funda- 
mentally women  of  anywhere  and  always.  There 
are  qualifications  though.  Docs  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  to-day  find  Rose  Sibley  entirely  credible  t 
Nancy  Sibley  we  all  know,  whether  she  comes  from 
Yorkshire  or  from  Ontario;  Muriel  may  be  met 
on  any  college  campus. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  here,  in  the  faithtful  delinea- 
tion of  ehoracter  that  Arnold  Bennett  excels, 
lie  knows  the  middle  classes  of  England,  especial- 
ly of  industrial  Engand,  iu  all  their  moods  and 
tenses,  and  he  draws  them  with  an  unsurpassed 
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fldc'lity.  If  this  is  imt  r>l)vioiis  from  '  MilostoniV, 
we  huvn  "Tlie  Old  Wivis'  Talcs"  to  prove  if.  I'a 
contrHsls  Ihoir  iiilioiii  ciptiscrvatisni  witli  tlicir  pa»- 
hioii  for  social  licltcniiciit,  tlicir  stiipiil  obstinacy 
witli  tlicir  talent  t(ir  acicptiiij;  the  iiicvitalilc.  Hi- 
iiiiikcs  their  Mioliliislmess  qnitc  eonsistout  with  their 
native  inilepfn<lcnec,  anil  tliuir  silly  prejudiecM 
with   their  .splemlid   loyalty. 

Of  course,  all  this  has  been  done  before  in  in- 
iiiiiuenible  plays  and  novels,  thoiiirh  rarely  with 
HUch  arrestiiig  skill.  What  adds  a  special  interest, 
however,  in  this  partieiilar  i-ase,  is  the  fai't  that  the 
ch«racter.s  are  shown  in  the  crucible,  so  to  speak, 
of  social  change.  The  inechanical  revolution  (of 
which  the  nse  of  iron  for  ship-building  was  only 
an  inci<lent,  though  an  iiii[>ortant  one)  set  in 
motion  in  Engliui<l  i)rof(.iind  chanRcs  in  politieal 
and  commercial  and  family  life,  that  have  not  yet 
found  eipiililirinm.  These  inipervnie!,  intaiifrible 
forces  are  seen  to  enter  into  the  lives  i,f  the  people 
in  the  play,  to  mo<lify  their  eireumstanees,  and, 
liy  reaction,  their  outhiok  on  life.  We  see  history 
translating  it.self  into  terms  of  human  character 
and  conduct.  Literature  all'ords  few  examples  of 
such  authentic  social  history. 

A.S  a  subject  for  an  amateur  dramatic  cl\ib, 
"Milestones"  is  most  appropriate — the  same  scene 
throughout  (and  an  indoor  one  at  that)  with  but 
tiiinor  cbaiifTes  of  "properties",  a  fairly  even  dis- 
tribution of  male  inid  female  parts,  a  brifflit,  witty 
dialogue,  an  iiitenstiug  story,  an  unhaekneycil 
theme,  dramatic  but  not  too  emotional  Mtuatiou.s, 
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and  costumes  quite  easy  !o  extemporise.  What 
more  could   the  amateur  producer  expect  t 

Tt  was  in  1902  that  Arnold  Bennett,  at  the  age 
of  35,  began  his  career  as  a  novelist  with  "Anna 
of  the  Five  Towns".  His  output  since  then  has 
been  extraordinarily  varied  and  copious.  Without 
attempting  any  assessment  of  relative  value,  one 
may  safely  commend  "The  Old  Wives'  Talcs"  to 
every  intelligent  reader.  That  book  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  "Clayhanger"  series,  ^vould  suffice 
to  placo  him  iu  the  front  rank  of  English  novelists. 

Edward  Knoblock  i.s  the  author  of  numerous 
plays,  including  that  notable  success  "Kismet".  He 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  is  a  naturalised  British 
subject. 
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